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Trade Outlook. 


The number of new foundries and extensions 
of old ones which we are recording from 
month to month is good evidence that the 
foundry business is continuing at least at a 
normal rate. Responding to the increased de- 
mand, peculiar to this time of the year, prices 
are advancing. 

No disturbing influences to the foundry trade 
in general have so far matured. In certain 
quarters the machinists are reported as intend- 
ng to present new demands upon their em- 
jloyers and to make an effort to force those 
sutside of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion to grant the same terms as the members 

f the latter organization. How far an exten- 

ve move of this kind would affect the foun- 


ries can only be surmised. 

The settlement of the molders’ strike at 
leveland, Ohio, and the ratification of an 
greement between the foundrymen of Phila- 
lelphia who are members of the National 
ounders’ Association and the molders of that 
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city, brightens the entire outlook in two leading 
centers. 

Touching upon general conditions in the iron 
trade, Rogers, Brown & Co. say in a recent re- 
view of same: 

“The question is being asked by producers 
and consumers alike as to the trend of trade 
and prices, and buyers who will soon be need- 
ing iron are wondering whether to buy in anti- 
cipation of requirements or wait. Manvw feel 
that as present prices of pig iron give the 
maker a very slender margin of profit, and as 
the prices are conservatively low, there is no 
risk in providing for known requirements, espe- 
cially if they can be assured of securing their 
chosen brands, and enabled to maintain their 
familiar mixtures, and such are buying without 
hesitation. The casting of the horoscope as to 
prices of pig iron has rarely resulted in an in- 
fallible prediction. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the curtailment of exports of iron and 
steel and their products will be counter-bal- 
anced by heavy expansion of domestic trade 
and home consumption, so that it is felt there 
will be a demand for the normal output of the 
furnaces throughout the year.” 

Matthew Addy & Co. say: 

“One of the most interesting features of the 
pig iron situation lately is the demand for pig 
iron for shipment over the last half of the 
year. There have been considerable sales made 
for these Naturally purchases of 
this kind have thus far been mainly confined to 
the very large consumers. While of course we 
have no absolutely accurate information in re- 


deliveries. 


gard to these purchases, yet in a general way it 
is understood that they have been against con- 
tracts taken by the buyers who propose to take 
Thus far there 
has been no speculative buying whatever. The 
demand has come from the actual needs of the 
consumers. They put off buying until the last 
moment. In December and January there was 
a curious impression abroad in regard to the 
stocks of Southern iron. Many consumers 
seemed to think that there was an unlimited 
quantity of iron in the South and that prices 


no chances on a rising market. 
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were going back to the ’98 standard. The buy- 
ing movement had not lasted a week until both 
of these ideas were dissipated. In certain of 
the soft grades of Southern foundry iron there 
is decided shortage, while there is 10 accumula- 
tion of any grade that is worth mentioning. 
In fact the Southern order books are now 
practically filled for the first half of the year, 
or through May in all cases.” 


Foundry of the O. S. Kelly Co., Springfield, O. 


It is but seldom that we find a specialty shop 
also well equipped for general work and the 
whole thing under one roof. 

The O. S. Kelly Co. of Springfield, Ohio, 
some time ago built the foundry of which we 
show the plan and general arrangement in the 
attached illustration. The design and struc- 
tural work was furnished by the Rogers Iron 
Co. of the same city. 


) 


The main output from this foundry is piano 
plates. The full lines running across the build- 
ing represent the tracks for the two-ton 
cranes serving each floor, of which there are 
twenty-six, each capable of containing eight 
piano plate molds. The dotted lines on each 
side of the tracks represent the space covered 
by each floor when filled with molds. 

\s will be noticed from the half tone illus- 
tration A, the entire system of small cranes 
and also the ten-ton crane for general work 
are suspended from the steel roof trusses, 


1 


which rest on brick walls. 


There is not a 
olumn in the whole foundrv 
column in the whole foundry. 

4 ek 


t 


\ and B show the two positions from which 
the accompanying photographs are taken. At 
this plant the piano plates are cleaned in spe- 
cially built tumbling barrels or rattlers, thus 
requiring but a minimum of manual labor be- 
fore being ready for shipment. 


The Settlement at Cleveland. 


After a battle lasting seven months and a 
half the Iron Molders’ Union and the members 
of the National Founders’ Association agreed 
on February 15 to end the strike at Cleveland, 

hi th sides handled their forces with 
perfect discipline, as is shown by the fact that 
of the 596 molders and apprentices involved 
not one returned to work until after a settle- 
ment was made 


Following closely upon cessation of hostili- 
ties at Cleveland, the Philadelphia foundrymen 
j Iders also made terms by which work 


will be continued without interruption In 
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forty days for the disposition of the men now 
employed. As fast as the present employes 
leave and any shop is vacated, the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America agrees to have 
that shop immediately filled with its members, 

1. That the Iron Molders’ Union of North and the Cleveland and Lorain foundrymen 
America shall declare the strike off, and cease agree to accept the same to the number re- 
immediately to picket the foundries of the city, quired by the foundrymen in the operation of 
the men’s boarding houses and homes, and co- _ their foundries, and work started, the selection 
operate with the foundrymen of Cleveland and of the men to be left to the foundrymen. 
Lorain in the operation of their foundries. These men need not of necessity be former em- 

2. The contracts now in force between the 
foundrymen of Cleveland and Lorain and their 


order that our readers may judge for them- 


selves what has been accomplished, we print 
the text of both of these agreements. 


CLEVELAND AGREEMENT. 


ployes. 
3. The Iron Molders’ Union of North Amer 











\.—FOUNDRY OF THE O. S. KELLY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 


ica to notify their men to apply for work at 


employes shall be completed in good faith, but 
once and make engagements for the time they 


more contracts shall be made for the foun- 


ymen of Cleveland and Lorain unless in case are to return to work based on one day’s notice, 


said notice to be sent to the men required by 





strike. The National Founders’ Association 
all discontinue at once advertising for or en- 
ging molders for Cleveland or Lorain foun- 
ies, and give notice as provided in the con- 
icts for the discontinuance of the bonus, and 
e National Founders’ Association agree not 
support any members who refuse to comply 
th the terms of this agreement. The Nation- 
Founders’ Association will not require over 


the foundryman as soon as the foundryman has 
his work, patterns and shop in readiness. If 
there is a failure on the part of the Iron Mold 

ers’ Union to have the molders’ return to work, 
then the Cleveland foundrymen are to engage 
such molders as are satisfactory to themselves, 
and the Iron Molders’ Union agrees not to sup- 
port its members if they refuse to obey the 








orders of the president to return to work under 
the terms of this agreement. 

4. That the minimum rate of wages shall be 
27% cents per hour for floor and bench mold- 
ers, and any man returning to his former em- 
ployer shall be paid at the same rate of wages 
he received prior to July 1, 1900, less 10 cents 
per And over time shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half, except in case of 


lay. 


accident or cause beyond control consuming 
not over thirty minutes. and double time for 
Sundays and legal holidays, to wit: Fourth of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Labor Day. 
at the further adjustment of 


wages 


I FOUNDRY OF THI 
e by 1 agreement negotiated 
TQ I e yea thereatrt« i¢ 
conform to \ it resolutions and 
g nents adopted by this conference on that 
} 
, 
t each foundryman shall take 
S vn apprentices, and each apprentic: 
' + } faAemer emnliover 
) Ss Torme empiove 
- f ‘ 
( 
| 
+ + ] } ) 4 
; e molders. or arbitrary demands 
re e in the outnont of the m Ider on 
part of the foundryman, not being in accord 
\ r rit OF eC \ S da ¢g er 
ee eee 
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attempts in that direction are to be viewed \ 


disfavor. 


8. That the right of the foundryman to i 
duce or operate molding machines in his ft 


dry shall not be questioned. 


In determi: 


who shall operate them regard should be gi 
to the question of how their best possibil 


can be brought out and how the work ca: 


most economically produced. 
9. That the work shall commence pron 
at the hour from which wages are calculate 


10. That other questions which have been 
cause of friction and bad feeling between 


employers and employes of the Cleveland 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


f slat 


is f 


KELL\ 
ther 
abuse 
to bring 

1 


ul 


} 


dries 


1 


1 to exist, the object of this beit 


into closer relationship employer at 


employe, so that their mutual interests may | 


pro.iec 


i 


na 
a 


\¢ 


] 


A 


nd 


j 


further, that the investigat 
removal of the abuses that the foundrym« 





are to be the subject of fu 
investigation and correction, when su 


of are to be the subject of a rigid i1 


oO! 


on 


1 
i 


by the president and vice preside 
Molders’ 


hat 


etal 


Ur 


will 


they 


1 
-} 


LpDOVve 


110N, 


that 


sce 


mentioned, 


said 


abus« 


togethe 


with the under 


putes relating to their adjustment 
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be settled by the presidents of the re- 


spective associations, or such person or persons 


as they may designate. 


2. The foregoing agreement applies only to 
the following foundries now on strike, but in 
those cases in which only a small per cent of 
the molders employed by any of the foundries 
was involved in the present strike, it is to be 
understood that the terms of this agreement 
shall only apply to that per cent: American 
Shipbuilding Co., City Foundry Co., Cleveland 
Kilby 
Manufacturing Co., Lorain Foundry Co., Ma- 
her Wheel & Foundry Co.. McBeth & Co., Otis 
Steel Co., Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Co., 
Patterson Foundry Co., Riverside Foundry 
Co., United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Variety Iron Works Co. 


Steel Casting Co., Fulton Foundry Co., 


PHILADELPHIA AGREEMENT. 


ArticLe I. In view of the fact that there 
has been an agreement entered into at the re- 
cent conference in Cleveland, Ohio, between rep- 
resentatives of both associations, on the ques- 
tion of equitable wage rates for molders, and 
in view of the mutual understanding that there 
is to be a further conference on the subject 
within a reasonable time—as may be agreed 
upon by the presidents of the respective associ 
ations—for the purpose of further perfecting 
the details regarding the regulation of wages 
of molders: It is agreed that the temporary 
agreement, entered into July 16th, 1900, shall be 
null and void, and that the agreement herein 
contained shall supersede the above mentioned 
temporary agreement. 

ArticLte II. The iron molders, members of 
the Philadelphia Union of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North 


their demands that the 


America, agree to withdraw 
foundrymen of Phila 
delphia should operate their foundries under 


the rules and regulations of the 


ricLE III. In 


1 agreement, 


union 
with the Na 


entered into at the 


accordance 
recent 
conferenee in Cleveland, on the regulation of 
wages, the foundrymen of Philadel 
members of the National Foun 


ders’ Association, and the molders of Philadel 


molders’ 


who are 


pl who are members of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America, agree to the follow 
I! Wage ( ile 


he standard minimum wage rate for bench 
1 


1 1 
icrs who have if 


shall be 


) cents per hour, or sixteen dol 


floor mol arned the general 
of molding 
half (27Y, 
and fifty cents ($16.50) per week of sixty 
hours, it being 


twenty-seven and 


understood that when a 


molder has completed his work before regular 
shop closing time, such time shall not be de- 
ducted in computing the week of sixty (60) 
hours. 


ArtTICLE IV. The 


rate shall be subject to the following differen 


standard minimum wage 
tials: 

Ist. The young man who has completed his 
apprenticeship and who, by reason of his me 
chanical inferiority or lack of experience, or 
both, in either branch of the trade of molding 
shall be unfitted to receive the full wage rate 
provided for above, shall be free to make such 
arrangements as to wages with his employer 
for a period mutually satisfactory as may be 
agreeable to himself and employer. 

2nd. The molder who, by reason of his phy- 


sical incapacity or physical infirmity, cannot 
earn the standard minimum wage rate is to be 
free to make such arrangements as to wages 
as may be mutually satisfactory to the employ- 


and himself. 


er 

ard. There being in some foundries a grade 
of work calling for less skill than is required 
by the ordinary molder, this grade of work be- 
ing limited in quantity, it is agreed that noth- 
ing in this agreement shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the foundrymen from employing a 
molder to make such work and paying for same 
at a rate that may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the molder and foundrymen. It is un 
derstood that a molder who is working for and 
receiving a rate of wages of twenty-seven and 
one-half (2714) cents per hour, or over, is not 
to bt asked or expected to make the grade of 
work referred to above for any less wage rate 


than he is regularly entitled to under this 


agreement. This does not give the molder the 


right to refuse to make the work if it is offered 


to him t his reg ilar wage rate 
ARTICLE \ It is agreed that nothing in the 
foregoing shall be construed prohibiting 
piece or premium wot ind when it is desired 
on the part of the foundryman that his work 
hall be done under the piece work or premium 
ystem, it is agreed that the wages ot the mold 
er shall be based so that he may earn a wage 
not less than if working by the day lhis is 
derstood as applying to molders who are 
compete t do an e mo of work and 
f equal « { ‘ erage molder in the 

foundry in which he emy en 
Where the foundryman and 1 der can not 
gree on the piece price f certain piece of 
! the foundrymat t have the work 
done bv the day for a period of a day or more, 
eccording to the nature of the rk, in order 
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to establish a fair and equitable wage rate on 
the work in question. 

It is further agreed that nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed as preventing a 


molder from agreeing with his employer on 


tet) 


piece price as soon as he is given a pattern. 
ArtTicLteE VI. and shall be 


paid for all overtime excepting in cases of acci 


Time half time 
dent or causes beyond control consuming not 
more thirty (30) minutes; 


than and double 
time for Sundays and legal holidays, to wit: 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 


and 


Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas. It being further understood 
when foundries do not make a practice of 
running beyond bell or whistle time and are oc- 
casionally late, the “give and take” system shall 
apply in all such cases, it being understood that 
both sides should show a spirit of fairness in 
adjusting matters of this kind. 

ArtTicLe VII. 
the part of molders, or abitrary de- 


} 
ls for 


Arbitrary limitations of out- 


an excessive amount of output by 
the molders on the part of the foundryman, be- 
i contrary to the which 


spirit of equity 


1ould govern the relationship of employer and 
11 


employe, all attempts in that direction by either 


party, the molder or foundryman, are to be 
viewed with disfavor and will not receive the 
support of either of the respective associations 
parties to this agreement. 

It being further agreed that the wage rates 
j } 


specified herein are to be paid for a fair and 


honest day’s work on the part of the molder 
and that in the case of a molder feeling that a 
wrong has been done him by his employer. and 
his treatment has been at variance with the 
terms of this agreement, he shall first endeavor 


to have the same corrected by a personal inter- 


view with his employer, and. failing in this, 

then he shall report same to the proper channel 

f his local union for its investigation. If 

there is any objectionable action on the part 

of the molder which is in conflict with this 

agreem or the spirit thereof, then the em- 

ployer is to endeavor to point out to the molder 

where he is wrong, and failing in this, he may 

rge the man for breach of discipline, or 

e r him in his service and submit the 

e National Founders’ Association for 
estigation 

ler that there may be no misunder- 

: g as to the wages a molder is to receive 

nder the above agreement, it is understood 

must agree with the employer on 

e of wages that he is to receive at the 

e he engaged; it being further agreed that 

ni ‘ e molder the foundryman is to 


deviate from the terms of this agreement 
wages or deportment. 
ArtTIcCLE VIII. In 


agreement adopted at the recent conference 


conformity 


with € 


the city of Cleveland, the National Founders’ 


the Iron Molders’ Union 06 
North America, deprecate strikes and lockowts 


\ssociation and 
and desire to discourage such drastic meas 
among the members of their respective ass 
tions. 

It is therefore agreed that all unfair or 
just shop practices on the part of molders 
foundrymen are to be viewed with disfavor: 


f 


the Iron Molders’ Union of North America and 


the National Founders’ Association, and 
attempt on the part of either party to 
igreement to force any unfair or unjust pr 
tice upon the other is to be the subject of r 


investigation by the officers of the respective 


associations, and if upon careful investiga! 
such charges are sustained against the p: 
complained of, then said party is to be sul 
to discipline according to the by-laws of the 
spective associations. 

And it is further agreed that all dispute 
which can not be settled amicably between 


employer and molder shall be submitted to 


arbitration under the “New York agreement 
ArTICLE IX. When the words “employer 

and “foundryman” are used, it is underst 

that their foreman or representatives may c 


out the provisions of this agreement and act 


for them. 

ArtTicLe X. It is further agreed that n 
ing in the foregoing shall be construed as 
plying to operators of molding machines v 
have not learned the general trade of m 
ing, and the right of a foundryman to int 
duce molding machines in his factory shall 
be questioned. 


ARTICLE XI. 


in fe ree 


This agreement shall contit 
16th, 1901, and thereafter 
1902, and to continue from year t 
1902, notice 
given on May Ist of any year by either party t 


to July 
June 3rd, 


year, from June 2rd, unless 


modify t 
And it is 


agreement be reached by a conference of rep: 


1e conditions of this agreement 


further agreed that should a 
tives of the 


an the 


America 


National Founders’ Asso¢ 
Molders’ Union of No: 
upon the question of wage rates f 
and in conflict with the terms of t 


Iron 


molders, 


agreement, a conference of the parties her 
shall be called immediately to conform 


terms of this agreement to those of the Nati 
al agreement; otherwise this agreement is 
continue in force as above provided. 


this agreement signifying their desire to chang 
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The Hanna Portable Pneumatic Screen Shaker. 


Our readers will probably already have no- 
this machine ap- 
pearing in our columns and we take pleasure 
in presenting some shop illustrations, showing 
the handiness with which it may be transported 
and operated. 

Our first illustration shows what is called the 
Post Type of this machine in a portion of the 
core room at the Gates Iron Works, Chicago. 
As will be noticed, the Hanna Shaker takes 
an ordinary foundry riddle and as these may 
be changed in the fraction of a minute the 


ticed an advertisement of 


molder or coremaker can instantly be supplied 


with sand of such a fineness as will best suit 


his work. 


The second illustration shows a_ portable 


Through a one- 
fourth inch mesh the machine will sift as fast 
as one man should shovel. 


tion as long as necessary. 


It is well known to every practical foun- 
dryman that the greater portion of the sand 
sifting done in the foundry must be performed 
right on the floor, as it would be impracticable 
to wheel the sand forwards and backwards for 
The are often found 
waiting because the helpers can not supply 
them fast enough, and a machine of this type 


large molds. molders 


will tend to expedite matters and permit of 
the molder being waited upon promptly. 


The Kranks’ Korner. 


The flux fakirs of Mexico, also known as 
the National Ore and Reduction Co. of Duran- 





FI I HI 


HANNA 


PORTABLE SCREEN SHAKER IN 
machine on one of the molding floors in the 
foundry of the Gates Iron Works. As is shown 
the riddled 


wanted. 


sand is delivered right where it is 


same 
Link 


riddling 


Our last illustration shows the type 
3elt 


half 


large 


of machine in the foundry of the 


Machinery Co.. Chicago. In 


ch sand, of which there is generally a 


quantity used on jobs of this kind, it is cal 


‘ , ‘ 
culated that the machine will take care of all 


at two men can shovel. Of course, the mold 
er’s helper can move the 
easicst for 


sition it will be 


molder and needs only to keep it In opera 


rHE CORI 


machine to whatever 


him to supply 


ROOM OF THI \TES [RON WORKS, CHICAGO. 
latest liter- 
border, 
caught another innocent citizen to act as their 
agent for Wisconsin and Minnesota. His name 
is C. L. Bauman, and he is supposed to reside 
t SII-812 


Minn. 


go, Mexico, have, according to the 


ature they are dumping across the 


Phoenix Building. Minneapolis, 


Just what inducements were offered to Mr. 


Bauman to act as the agent for a concern 
whose principal work has been to skin a few 
people who did not know anything about the 


foundry business is more than we can say; but 
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if Mr 


the courts from appointing 


Bauman has got sufficient brains to keep 


guardian for him 


he will not represent these Mexican swindlers 


very long \ccording to one of their latest 


circulars, they have during the past two years 
supplied 2972 shops with their nickel man 
thers 


are certainly more fools engaged in the foun 


ganese calcium fluoride. If this is so, 


dry business than I ever thought possible. 


There are ninety-three foundries in Min 


nesota and one hundred and _ ninety-five in 


Wisconsin. I am sure that but few of these 


shops are run by men who will be. stupid 


the first one which has asked me to tell 
to run a foundry here is a charming fra 
ness about it that commands attention, and 
fear that too many readers will want to hi p 
the writer out, his address and name are 01 
ted. The balance is as follows: 

“T am thinking of starting an iron fou y 
and I don’t know enough about the business to 
go ahead. | wrote to the publishers of ‘Farm 
& Factory’ for some ideas, and they recoin 
mended that I write to you. What I want to 
know is how to build a furnace and line it 
how to arrange for the blast or wind, and | 
big a blower to use. I also want to know | 
much coal and what kind to use to so m 
pounds of iron, how to make the cores and 
the molding and tempering the iron. How 


os <=: 
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SCREEN 


enough to pay ten cents a pound for blast 


furnace slag to soften their iron 


I am bothered every now and then by people 


who write me wanting to know how to make 


steel castings 1n their 


rule, they want me to tell them what kind of 


a general 


cupola \s 
pig iron is used for steel castings, what kind 
f flux. and how much coke is used for the 
bed. Most of these inquiries come from thc 
back-woods foundries which melt about nine 
hundred pounds of iron per month, and whose 
chief trade 


is to supply the farmer with broken 
cultivator castings ind stove legs | 


‘he follow 


ing letter from the State of Maine is, however, 


SHAKER, AS USED ON THI 


MOLDING FLOOR 


much old and new iron to use together and 
the chilling of the iron and everything used 
inside and around an iron foundry, making 
the flasks and all.” 


his is certainly asking questions with a 
vengeance, and I am afraid that my answer 


was rather disappointing from the receiver 


standpoint 
Walter J. May writes the 


English 


following to 


journal concerning the venting 


awkward cores: 


“In many cases where small work is cot 





col 





of 


nN 
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ed the venting of the cores is most difficult, 
the old device of using string, straw, and 
like proves unsatisfactory, while wax ta 
as often used, do not prove satisfactory 
ss the cores are made hot enough to burn 
the threads. Burnt cores become rotten, 
for many purposes are useless, while in 
case their use is open to doubt, as por 
are liable to be carried off by the flow 
netal, and so cause faults in the casting 


vhich they are used. A sound core is al- 


a strong factor in casting work, and while 
d the removal of gases is a prime neces 
or there is a great chance of the cast 
being unsound. The venting should also 


done so that the metal does not run into 


air passages, for although in a straight 
this may not prove very serious, owing 


dissolve out in the drying process. At pres- 
ent, to the writer's knowledge, there is only 
one material which fills the requirements— 
Gibb’s wax wire; but possibly other materiats 
could be found if sought for. The one in ques- 
tion is a strand of hemp or cotton, covered 
with some composition of a waxy character, 
which melts at a comparatively low heat, and 
either runs out from, or is absorbed by, the 
core, leaving a clear passage in which only 
the thread is left, without in any way altering 
the position in which it was placed. Being 
very flexible, it will make acute angles with- 
out impairing the efficiency or size of the gas 
passage, and thus renders the risk of the met- 
al breaking through quite impossible. It may 
be well to say that this wax wire is made in 
sizes from 1-16th inch to 1-2 inch in diameter. 





i 3 rHE HANNA PORTABLE SCREEN SHAKE! AT THE FOUNDRY OF THE LINK BELT 


MACHINERY 


the accessibility of the opening to the use 


drill or other tool, with, say, one of the 
cores of a steam cylinder the case would 
ery different. The writer has more than 
seen a casting spoiled because a core has 
1 so vented as to permit the metal break 
through in some inaccessible part of a core, 
not only causing a projection on the cast 
but also fusing the strengthening wire, and 
ig it impossible to get the core out thor 


} 


hly, and making the casting useless. ‘To 


edy this it is necessary to have the venting 
tures at a sufficient distance from the out 
of the core (often in the centers of thin 
5s and it 1S also desirable that the vent 
material should be bedded in the core 
ng its manufacture, and as far as possible 


O., CHICAGO 


There, however, appears to be an improvement 
to be made if the thread could be done away 
with, and those interested in foundry work 
have still a field for,experiment open to them, 
particularly if some other substance could be 
found to answer the purpose, and which would 
completely volatilize at the ordinary heat 
found in the core oven.” 


The main trouble in venting awkward cores 
not overcome by Gibb’s wax wire or any 
other contrivance. What a very large number 
of foundrymen have yet got to learn is that 


here is a difference between light and heavy 
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cores and that the materials that are suited 
for one are not the proper things for the 
other. 


The average jobbing foundry has a holy ter- 
ror of a time whenever a light, crooked core 
has to be made. This is because they slap 
the same clayey stuff they use for chunky cores 
into the light one and expect it to answer the 
purpose. I have heard old experienced fore- 
men say that all they wanted to make cores 
for any job was flour and clay wash, and I have 
always noticed that they lost an unusual per- 
centage of their cored castings. What is want- 
ed for light cores is a clean, sharp sand and for 
a binder some core compound which does not 
flour does 
Such 
a mixture does not amount to much for heavy 
work, as it will not support itself while being 
dried, but for light, complicated cores it is the 
Very little venting if any 


produce the amount of gas that 
nor blocks the passages like claywash. 


only thing to use. 
is needed. 

Shops making a specialty of castings re- 
quiring complicated cores make a study of 
these things and find by experience what will 
do them the most good. It is strange that the 
ordinary foundry should not take the same 
course instead of losing a great part of their 
work from coreblows. 


Hot Coffee in the Foundry. 


The Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of stoves and heating apparatus, at Wat- 











SERVING COFFEE TO EMPLOYES. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Watertown, Mass. 


ertown, Mass., are furnishing hot coffee 
their employes during the noon hour. Str 
tickets are sold at the rate of twelve for twe 
ty-five cents, which covers the cost of the m 
terials used, the company supplying the ne 

















SERVING COFFEE TO EMPLOYES. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Watertown, Mass. 


essary help, and gas for heating the coffee, at 
its Own expense. 

The mugs used hold a pint each, and are of 
sheet steel white enameled inside and out. 
The company has installed a first-class nickel- 
steam jacketed, heat- 
charge are 

and caps, 
The mold- 
ers and allowed 


to come to the urn, if they desire, and mix 


automatic urn, 
The 
white 


plated 
men in 

coats, aprons 

illustrations. 


ed by — gas. 
dressed in 
as shown in the 
other workmen are 
their coffee for themselves in any way they 
prefer it, but for the convenience of the mold- 
ers, a boy goes through the foundry at fre- 
intervals during the noon hour, carry- 


quent 
ing a covered pail of coffee mixed with the 
proper amount of milk and sugar, also a 


neat nickel-plated iron tray containing two 


dozen mugs. The pail, or carrier, used is in- 
sulated to retain the heat, and as the boy makes 
trips at intervals of about eight or ten minutes 
the men are served with coffee boiling hot 

The Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. extends an 
invitation to all foundrymen who are interested 
to visit them and sample this new product of 
the company, which, like all the productions 
made in this foundry, is said to be of supreme 
excellence. 





uf 
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Cast Iron Car Wheels.* 


lhe Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 
report of June 30, 1899, gives the number of 
cars and locomotives in use in the United 
States, as follows: Locomotives, 36,234; coach- 
es, 33,595, and freight cars, 1,248,826. Taking 
eight wheels to each freight car, and allowing 
50 per cent of the wheels under coaches and 
locomotives for steel tired and designs other 
than the cast iron wheel, there are in use at 
the present time 10,269,924 cast iron wheels 
Taking into consideration the small amount of 
damage done, due to the failure of the cast iron 
wheel, it would almost seem that the manufac- 
ture of the cast iron wheel has been brought 
down to a science. Undoubtedly a persist- 
ency in the use of the drop and thermal test 
has been productive in bringing about these 
favorable results. A prominent wheel man- 
ufacturer made the remark recently that close 
inspection and tests had been leading factors 
in lifting him out of a rut in which he would 
doubtless have remained had it not been for 
inspection and tests. 

\ number of manufacturers of cast iron 
wheels have made quite a protest against the 
thermal test, assuming that, in making wheels 
to meet this test they would do so at a sacri 
While the adop 
tion of the thermal test does not date back 
far enough to give correct data on the sub- 


fice of the wearing qualities. 


ject, we think there is no reason for this anxi- 
ety on the part of the manufacturer regard- 
ing loss in wear in wheels made to stand ther- 
mel test specifications, provided the thermal 
test specified is a reasonable one. For the fact 
is conceded that, no matter what may be done 
with a car wheel, some extraordinary con- 
ditions may arise which will break it. 

The thermal test specifications as required 
by the Chicago, 
follows: 


‘The test wheel must be laid flange down 
in the sand and a channelway 1% inches wide 
and 4 inches deep must be molded with green 
sand around the wheel. The clean tread of the 
wheel must form one side of the channelway 
and the clear flange must form the bottom. (It 
will be noted that the width of the channel- 
way is equal to the height of the flange, namely 
1% inches). The channelway must be filled to 

top with molten cast iron. which must be 
sured with two ladles directly into the chan- 
lway. The molten iron must be taken from 
the big ladle directly after a tap for pouring 

heels has been drawn from the cupola. The 
channelway must be filled with the molten iron 
no greater time than one minute after the 


surlington & Quincy are as 


+ 


* From a paper read by G. W. Beebe before the West 
ern Railway Club. 


iron has been taken from the big ladie. No 
puddling or cooling of the iron will be allowed. 
If the molten iron boils in the ladles, they must 
be refilled until all indications of boiling cease 
before the channeiway is filled. The time 
when the pouring ceases must be noted. and 
two minutes later an examination must be 
made, and if the wheel is found cracked in the 
plates or through the thread, the wheels repre- 
sented by the test wheel will be rejected. 
Wheels that are wet or have been exposed to 
the frost may be warmed sufficiently to dry or 
remove frost before testing. Fig. 1 shows the 
method of pouring the thermal test 
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FIG. I.—THE THERMAL TEST FOR CAR WHEELS. 


“In addition to the above, the following rec- 
ommendation is made, namely: ‘That at the 
option of the manufacturer, if the test wheel 
fails under this thermal test, a second wheel 
showing the next lower shrinkage size, to the 
wheel which failed and cast on the same date 
as the failed wheel, may be selected by the in- 
spector and used for test. If the second wheel 
stands the thermal test, all wheels of the same 
and all lower shrinkage sizes may be accepted, 
while the wheels of the same and_ higher 
shrinkage as the failed wheel must be reject- 
ed.’” 

Wheels tested according to the above ther 
mal test specifications, and in conjunction with 
the Barr drop test, will assure the railroads the 
greatest degree of safety in using cast iron 
wheels. The above recommendations are made 
The shrink- 

4 


for the following reasons, namely : 
age allowed on a cast iron wheel is inch, 4 
inch above and '% inch below the mean cir- 
cumference, divided in four tape sizes of % 
inch. The tape No. 1, or highest shrinkage, 
are the weaker wheels, conditions being nor- 
mal. The inspector being aware of this almost 
invariably selects the tape No. 1, or highest 
shrinkage number, for test. He is justified in 
so doing, for the first thing to consider in the 


of safety. If 


the tape No. 1 fails when in the thermal test, 


inspection of wheels is the point 


reject them, and allow the inspector to select 
one of the tape No. 2, or next lower shrinkage 
number, and if the second wheel fails, reject 
all of the wheels represented; providing, how- 
ever, the second wheel stands the thermal test, 
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it seems hardly fair to the manufacturer to 
condemn the second and lower shrinkage num- 
bers, the inspector being satisfied by test on 
the second tape sizes that they are sufficiently 
strong and are hard enough to give the wear. 
\n inspector should make a study of iron, 
so that he can readily designate at a glance 
whether the first wheel failing could be attrib- 
uted to bad iron or abnormal conditions in the 
pitting or handling of the failed wheel. A 
wheel can be made of a hard, close grain iron 
that will stand the drop test or concussion in 
service, but if subjected to a severe and con 
tinued brake application is liable, as a boy 
says, “to go up in smoke.” A gritty, hard chill 
will not make the mileage that a tough chilled 
wheel will. A gritty chill will shell out quicker 
than a tough one, because it will not stand the 
heat thz 


t is caused by severe brake application. 
Good white iron is tough, as well as being 
hard enough. There is as great difference in the 
quality of white iron as there is in gray iron; 
good white iron has a large proportion of com- 


bined carbon: bad white iron has a large pro- 


thread. The minimum should not be less th: 

inch in the throat, or 3@ inch in the cent 
of the thread. Assuming that we have tl 
maximum depth of chill, 15-16 inch, we get t] 
blending of the white iron through the enti 
tread and begin to crowd the danger line, a1 
gain nothing thereby. A highly chilled wh: 
will shell out and become comby by sliding 
more readily than a medium chilled wheel. 
breaking up 300 defective wheels that were 1 
moved on account of shelled spots, 95 per ce 
showed a high chill. 

The design of a pattern is one of the esse: 
tial factors in the manufacture of the cast 
wheel, other than the thickness of flange, sha 
of hub and tread. The designing of the pattern 
should be left to the discretion of the man 


facturer. A large percentage of wheels tl 


fail in the brackets can be ascribed to a poorly 
designed pattern; too light brackets will crack 
because they cool more rapidly than the plate 
of the wheel, which would cause a strain « 
them; too heavy a bracket will throw the stra 
on the plates, causing the plates to crack 


lest of Wheels Made in 1893—fRarr Drop. 


Wheel No, 000, tape 2—weight 585 pounds: diameter 33 ins 


N umber of blows to break..... 14 

Wheel No, 000, tape 2—weight 585 pounds; diameter 33 ins.—Number of blows to break 21 
Wheel No. 000, tape 2—weight 585 pounds; diameter 33 ins.—Number of blows to break .....37 
General average of blows to break......24 


Test Of Wheels Made in 1Q0O0 -Barr Drop. 


Wheel No. 000, tape 


Wheel No. 000, tape 


portion of sulphur. I believe the steel-tired 
wheel proves that the toughness gives the wear 
I have not seen or heard of a steel-tired wheel 


shelling out. I have heard some railroad men 


say that when they can cut the chill of a wheel 
with a chisel, the wheel will not make 
good mileage. If this is the case, the steel 


wheel could not make the mileage that is 
claimed for it, because the steel-tired wheel is 
turned before being put into service, and it 
certainly must be soft in order that it can be 
turned. These hard, gritty wheels will fail in 
the thermal test, or by severe brake application. 

(he accompanying table shows a compara 
tive record of tests made by the writer under 
the Barr drop, in 1893, as against tests made in 
1900 


my 


the above wheels tested were made by the 
same manufacturer, and these tests certainly 
show a marked improvement in the strength 
of wheels made in 1900, as compared with 
those made seven years ago. Regarding the 
depth of chill, it should not exceed V4 inch in 
the throat, or 15-10 inch in the center of the 


. 2—weight 585 pounds; diameter 33 ins.— Number of blows to break.....175 
Wheel No. 000, tape 2— weight 585 pounds; diameter 38 ins.—Number of blows to break.....227 
2—weight 585 pounds: diameter 33 ins.— Number of blows to break.....165 


General average of blows to break 165 


Kor those who are not familiar with th 
drop test used in testing wheels, Fig. 2 gives 
an illustration of the Barr drop, and Fig 
the M. C. 


hammer of the Barr drop strikes the single 


B. drop. It will be noted that th 


plate of the wheel, see letter 
The hammer of the M. C. B. drop strikes the 
hub of the wheel, see letter “A” on Fig. <a \ 


“A” on Fig. 2 


wheel rarely fails in service in the hub, doubl 
plates, or at the intersection of the plates, se 
letters “A,” “B” and “C” on ie: 3. FE a 
crack does occur at these points it does not ne 
essarily cause the wheel to become dangerous 
If a crack occurs in the single plate, see letter 
‘A” on Fig. 2, we then have a dangerous wheel 
and it will not run long before giving way en 


tirely It will be noted that wheels tested unde 
the M. C. B. drop are placed flange downward 


on an anvil block, having three supports for 


the flange of the wheel to rest upon. The 
hammer strikes the central part or hub and the 


whole of the wheel resists the concussion; 


while the wheels tested under the Barr dro 
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placed flange downward on a flat surface 
anvil block, and _ the the 
concussion at one point only. The Chicago, 
Burlington & 
wheels tested under the Barr drop to stand 50 


wheel receives 


Quincy specifications require 
blows without breaking out a piece. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad specifications, I believe, re- 


wheels tested to stand 12 blows under the 


|| 
Hr 


quire 














FIG. 2.—BARR DROP FIG. 3.—M.C.B. DROI 
rESTING MACHINE. TESTING MACHINE 
M. C. B. drop without breaking out a piece. 


It would fair t that the Barr 
drop would find the weak or dangerous part 


of the wheel more readily than the M. C. B. 


seem 


» assume 


drop. 

lhe treatment and handling of the hot wheel 
has nearly as much to do with the strength as 
does the material used. Cold iron will produce 
seams in the tread, and internal strains, because 
the molten iron sets in the mold as fast as it 


Wheels that 
failed in 
thermal test. 


Total carbon... 








ae ae 3.41 3.638 
Graphitie carbon........ 3.02 2.92 
Combined carbon. ....... 89 ae 
Sulphur C90 42 
Manganese 60 AY 
Silicon .......... 82 50 
Phosphorus. 48 39 


A partof the wheels failing under these tests cannot be 


Hot 


pouring, produces sweat in the throat, uneven 


is poured. iron with slow and uneven 


chill and internal strains; delay in getting the 


hot wheel into the pit after being shaken out 
f the mold, will also produce strains in the 
vheel To 
hese undesirable results it is necessary to have 
fast The 
imit of time in pouring up a 33-inch wheel 
hould not Wheels 


into the annealing pits expeditiously 


by uneven contraction. overcome 


lot iron and pouring. maximum 


exceed 12 seconds. must 


€ got 


Wheels that 
thermal test, 


Max. | Min. | Max. 


61 
after being shaken out of the mold. The an- 
nealing pits should also be covered properly. 
Che table the of a 
number of wheels tested under the Barr drop 


below gives analysis 


and in the thermal test 


In the discussion which followed G. R. Hen- 


derson, assistant superintendent of motive 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway said: 
results of 


powet, 
In the paper there are given the 


some chemical analyses of wheels which have 


failed to stand the thermal test, others that 
did stand it, and the same with reference to 
the drop test. I wish to call attention to 
the fact that these are not altogether a great 


You will find that of the 
wheels which stood the test in both cases, the 


source of comfort. 


majority of the ingredients are included in the 
In other 
ad- 


limits of those that did not stand it. 


words, it is pretty difficult to form or 


vance a chemical proportion of metals in the 
wheel which will give us just what we want. 
Take for instance the total amount of carbon 
in the wheels that failed to stand the drop 
test and those that did stand it The limits 
of those that failed to stand it are from 3.42 
to 3.87, and those that did stand it between 
3.49 ond 3.93. You see in that case there is 
quite an increase, that is, they show the total 
amount of graphite has been quite high in 
the successful wheels. Now take the wheels 
that failed to stand the thermal test. We will 
see that the variation of those that did not 
stand the test is from 3.63 to 3.91, and those 


Wheels that 
failed under 
D0 blows, 
Barr drop. 


Wheels that 
stood 50 blows 
and over 
Barr drop. 


stood 


Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 

3.00 3.38 3.87 3.42 3.95 3.49 
2.98 2. 6h 3.19 2.00) 3.02 2.00 
92 aay) 48 52 4] wo 

10 USO 080 020 O70 OS 

2S 48 62 AO my Y Ai 

1 yO 7 7 1.10 8 

Ray 2h os 0 a3 2s 


ascribed to the composition. 


that did stand the test from 3.38 to 3.90. 
[ mean to say that these so overlap each other 
that you might find a wheel that stood the 


| that did not 
stand the test at all, and you practically have 


test pe rfectly, and another whe 


the same analysis 


Some years ago we went into this matter 
pretty thoroughly, having been asked to pre- 
pare specifications for wheel irons, and, after 


examining and analyzing possibly in the neigh- 


borhood of 100 wheels of which we had the 
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records, either from having stood or having 
failed to 
amounts of service, we came to the conclusion 


stand a certain series of tests or 


that a desirable analysis was about as follows: 
Total carbon, 3.25 to 3.75; graphitic carbon, 


2.75 tc 3.; combined carbon, .50 to .75; sul- 
phur, .o5 to .o8; manganese, .30 to .50; silicon, 
50 to .75; and phosphorus, .35 to .45. 


Now we also found that some wheels that 
we analyzed having a life of from 8 to I! 
years, gave the following analysis: Graphite, 
2.50 to 3.10; combined carbon, .63 to 1.01; sil 
icon, .58 to .68; manganese, .15 to .27; sulphur, 
§ to .45. 


5 
.05 to .o8, and phosphorus, .2 These 
wheels we knew had given excellent wear as 
they had been running eight to eleven years, 
and the proportions which were designated as 
a desirable analysis coincide very closely with 
these wheels that gave good service. 

I think that the introduction of the thermal 
tests has produced this effect; the percentage 
of manganese has been largely increased. Be- 
fore the thermal test was adopted the manu- 
facturers did not pay so much attention to the 
amount of manganese, but it was found after 
going the thermal test treatment that an 
addition of manganese, or ferro-manganese, 
would very largely increase the chance of 
standing the test. Taking the usual and or 
dinary iron wheel and supposed to be of a 
good mixture, the wheel would crack in a half 
second. But by the addition of a small per 
centage of manganese, about % of I per cent, 
the wheel would stand for 15 to 20 minutes or 
until the ring poured around it was entirely 


cold, and there was no sign of fracture. When 


we introduced the ferro-manganese it seemed 
to increase the strength for the drop test also. 
The wheel would run up to 60, 70, or 80 plus, 
with the addition of a small amount of ferro 


manganese. We had a small box which con 


tained the proper quantity, about ™% of 1 per 
cent, and this ferro-manganese was ground 
up in a big cast iron mortar, and just as 
the wheel was about to be poured this measure 
was thrown into the molten mass, stirred a 
i then the wheel was poured and that 
seemed to be almost magical in its effect. It 
made the wheel stand the thermal test every 


time. and also the drop test. Irons that are 


deficient manganese seem to be revivified 
by tl thod. 

We have taken the iron from the furnace at 
one time, which gave us a large amount of 


manganese, but in a shipment at another time 
the manganese was less than 1 per cent, and 


1 


the wheels were correspondingly brittle, but by 


using this ferro-manganese we were able 
recuperate the mixture and get a wheel th 
would stand the thermal and drop test 
Whether that would affect the wear of t! 
wheel or not is a question yet to be determine 
because we have only had a year’s experience 
with this method, therefore we cannot yet d 
termine what the effect upon the wear of 
wheel will be, but it certainly did make a wh« 
that was stronger, that would not crack und 
severe applications of the brakes. 

F. A. Delano, superintendent of motive 
power, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: T! 
\merican engineer ought to pay a tribute to 
wheelmakers and to the railroads in that \ 
have been able to make a success of the cast 
That is a matter 
of great wonder to foreign engineers, that w 


iron wheel in this country. 


dare to use a brittle metal in wheels in fa 
passenger and freight service, carrying tl 
As Mr. Beeb 
and cthers have pointed out, the wheelmakers 


enormous loads that we do. 


have kept pace with the requirements, and 
believe it is safe to say that the cast iro: 
wheels of today which cost something like 
cent a pound, or even less than a cent a pound 
are fully equal in quality, if not better than th 
steel-tired wheels of ten years ago, which cost 
a great many times that amount. Just as 
Mr. Henderson has pointed out, the analyses 
presented by Mr. Beebe tend more than any 
thing else to show how little analysis will tell 
us. The variations as pointed out by Mr. Hen 
derson of the failed wheels are within the lim 
its of the wheels that stood the test. But that 
is no reason for not continuing that kind of 
work, or that kind of investigation. The phys- 
ical tests and the thermal tests have done a 
great deal to develop a wheel that will stand 
hard service. ‘The wheelmakers say that the 
thermal test is unnecessarily severe, and I must 
confess that a very careful test would certainly 
indicate that the thermal test was a good many 
more times as severe as any possible test that 
the car wheel would receive in service with 
brake shoes applied. But the thermal test has 
done so much to bring up the quality of the 
wheel in respect to toughness that I believe it 
is a good thing 

Ricuarp MoLpenKE, P. O. Box 432, New 
York City. secretary of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, is asking the foundry- 
men of the country to advance what informa- 
tion they possess relative to the loss of iron 
in melting with the cupola. Special question 
blanks will be furnished upon request 
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MIXING IRON BY ANALYSIS. 


BY W. G. SCOTT. 


Calculating the Cupola Mixture. 

In the February issue of THE FOUNDRY 
our readers were promised a description of the 
mixing card used in making up the cupola mix- 
ture; this card shows the number of pounds of 
coke, flux, scrap and pig iron in each charge. 

No description is needed, as the card on next 
page 


the estimates, blast, etc 





shows every ingredient used and gives 
Before making out the mixing card we 
should know exactly what grade of castings 
are wanted, and should decide upon the brands 
or kinds of pig iron to be used in the mixture. 

For illustration we will say that we have the 
following pig irons on hand, and that the chem- 
ical analysis is as follows: 

The last mentioned is Bessemer steel rail cut 


Pile 
Number. Grade. Silicon. Sulphur. 
450 Foundry No. 1 2.90 022 
741 eas sie 2.15 .031 
650 = ee SRO 1.80 045 
375 . ie pee 1.00 O55 
907 Silver Gray No. 1. 1.25 O48 
901 Ferro-Silicon...... .... 8.50 .022 
362 Manganese Pig... 3.40 025 
965 Phosphoric Pig.. 2.50 O61 
4”) Charcoal No. 3 vhs) O15 
202 Malleable Bessemer. 1.40 031 
9s Steel Rail 05 O82 


to lengths of 18 and 24 inches; we use a small 
quantity of rail for reducing the graphitic car- 
bon in certain mixtures. 

The leading “carbon” refers to combined car- 
bon, “graphite” to graphitic carbon. 

Very few foundries have such a varied as- 
sortment of irons, in fact they are not needed 
unless the concern is making gray iron, malle- 
able, and steel castings. 

The writer has selected these irons from his 
records for the purpose of future description 
and reference to other than gray 
tures. 


iron mix- 

For the present we will take up gray iron 
only, and describe the mixtures for three dif- 
ferent grades of cast iron. 

We will assume that the analysis of the 
average “home scrap” is 2.00 per cent silicon 
and 0.082 per cent sulphur; and that of “for- 
eign scrap” 
sulphur : 
cent. 

The two elements or metalloids usually con- 
sidered in gray iron mixtures are silicon and 
sulphur; in malleables the silicon, sulphur and 
Manganese are given consideration, taking it 


the same in silicon but higher in 
for safety we estimate it at 0.100 per 


for granted of course, that phosphorus is with- 
in specified limits; in steel castings all of the 
metalioids are to be figured and kept within 
bounds. 

In making our mix for gray iron we will 
at first consider the silicon only, thereby re- 
ducing the process to one calculation. 

It must not be taken for granted that silicon 
and sulphur is the “whole thing” in gray iron 
mixtures, but for ordinary practical work 
these two metalloids are the controlling ele- 
ments. 

Returning to our subject, we will say that we 
have decided upon the three following grades 
of gray iron castings: 

Grade No. 1 for steam cylinders, in which 
the silicon is to be estimated at 1.70 per cent. 

Grade No. 2 for medium heavy work, with 
the silicon figured at 2.00 per cent. 

Grade No. 3 for light thin castings with 2.50 
per cent of silicon. 


) Phos- Manga- 
phorus nese, Carbon. Graphite. 

.6S0 42 21 3.20 
00 .45 wou 3.10 
695 26 42 3 30 
.7102 .63 oan 2.98 
180 } 0 10 3.58 
bo4 46 20 2.10 
333 1.58 oo 3.25 
1K "46 46 2.9) 
A171 52 SU 294 
SD Bly oe 3.09 
O82 42 3) 

Grape No. 1—In this grade the silicon is es- 


timated at 1.70 per cent; furthermore, we wish 
to make a three pig mix and use 45.00 per cent 
of home scrap and 5.00 per cent of steel rail. 
How are we going to figure out the exact per 
cent or number of pounds of each so that the 
resultant product will contain 1.70 per cent of 
silicon? 

In answer to the above question it may be 
stated that the process is performed by means 
of a method called alligation alternate 

Very few people understand this method, 
ind, as the rules for such in the arithmetics are 
the average 
man generally lays the book aside in 


more confusing than otherwise, 
business 
disgust. 

We rule in our 
description of the method, but shall try to ex- 


plain it 


shall not follow any given 
by means of examples and hope that 
all points may be made so plain that any one 
can calculate a mix by this method 

this 
silicon, but as 


As previously stated, our estimate in 


case is to be 1.70 per cent of 
licon, due to oxida- 
tion, combustion, ete., in the cupola, we have 


to allow 


there is always a loss of sil 


} 
iOss 


for sucli 
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his loss has been proven by practical exper- 

ent to be from 0.15 to 0.25 per cent. 

n a 60-inch cupola the average loss is about 
0.20 per cent, therefore allowing for this we 
must raise our estimate to 1.90 per cent. 

Now if each part contains 1.90 per cent of sil- 
icon, it is obvious that one hundred parts or 
100.00 per cent of the mixture will 
190.00 per cent of silicon. 


contain 


Forty-five parts of home scrap and five parts 
of steel rail give the following total silicon per 
cent, thus: 


Parts. Silicon. Total Silicon. 
45. x 2.00 90,00 per cent. 
a) x 05 > ie 
50. 90.25 


Now, if one hundred parts of the mixture is 
estimated to carry a total of 190.00 per cent of 
silicon, and a given quantity, (1. e—fifty parts) 
carries a total of 90.25 per cent then the re- 
mainder of the mixture (50 parts) must carry 
the difference or 99.75 per cent. 

Chis 90.75 per cent of total silicon represents 
the pig part of the mix, and our silicon esti- 
mate for the pig iron is obtained by dividing 
90.75 per cent. by 50 parts. 


99,75 - D0. 1.995 per cent. 


Therefore, having determined the estimate 
for the pig iron part we may now proceed by 
alligation and find the required quantity of pig 
to be used. 

The method of alligation is based on the 
fact that if we sell a ton of iron costing $15.00 
for $12.00, thereby losing three dollars, we 
must sell another ton of the iron for $18.00 in 
order to come out even in the transaction. 

On the same basis, if our silicon estimate is 
must use irons which are 
lower and /Jugher in silicon than the estimate. 

The three pig irons we have selected for our 
cylinder mix are as follows: 

Pile 
Number. Grade 

375 Foundry No. _Spenes 1.00 per cent. 


650 3 . LoD 
362 Manganese Pig......... —- ™ 


1.995 per cent, we 


Any other irons could be used providing part 
vere lower and part of them higher in silicon 
than the estimate. 

Now for the alligation method; first lay out 
the plan as here shown. 


Total 
Esti- Pig Iron Differ- Bal- 
mate.  Silicons. ences, Balances. ance. 
1.00 
1. 
1.995 
3.40 


Alligation Plan ‘Fig. 1. 


Silicon Content. 


It will be noticed that the deficient or lower 
silicons are placed above the horizontal dotted 
line andgthat the excess or higher silicon ts 
placed below 

Subtract each silicon in the pig iron column 
from the estimate and set down the result in 
the difference column (we write down the dif- 
ferences in red ink) opposite or to the right of 
the given pig iron silicon 

The deficiency for the 1.00 per cent pig is 
0.995; for the 1.80 per cent pig it is 0.195 and 
the excess for the 3.40 per cent pig is 1.405. 

The alligation may now be balanced by plac- 
ing a deficient horizontal 
dotted line and transposing the corresponding 


quantity below the 
excess; that is, if we set a deficiency below the 
line and opposite an excess we must place this 
particular excess above the dine and opposite 
the deficiency just taken 


Pig 
Esti Iron Ditfer- Bal- Total 
mate. Silicons. ences. ances. Balance 
1.00 95 1.405 1.405 
1.80 195 1.405 1.405 
1.995 
3.40 1.405 995 .195 1.190 


4.000) parts. 
Alligation Plan (Fig. 2). 

The first balance was made by placing .995 
below the line and opposite of 1.405 then trars- 
posing 1.405 to its place above the line and op- 
posite of .995, thus satisfying these two quanti- 
ties 

The next balance is made by placing .195 be- 
low the line and opposite of 1.405 and then 
transposing 1.405 opposite of .195. 
for the 
quantity below the line, this however, is quite 
proper and they are added together and the 
résult set down in the total balance column 


In this case we get two numbers 


Adding up the total balance we get 4. parts 
which refresent 50. parts or 50.00 per cent of 
the pig iron mix. 

If 4. parts represent 50. then one part will be 
equivalent to 12.50 which is the factor used to 
convert the quantities in the total balance col- 
umn into the proper percentages or parts, thus: 


Per Cent of 





Parts, Pig Lron 
Factor. Total Balance. to be Used. 
12.50 x 1.405 17.5625 
12.50 Xx 1.405 17.5 
12.50 x 1.190 14.8750 
50.0000 


There is no question but what the above is 
a long explanation for a short process, yet it 
is the only way in which it can be expressed. 

In proof that the foregoing figures are cor- 
rect, the 
sulted. 


following statement may be con- 
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Per Cent 
to be Used. 


Silicon 


Grade. Content. 


Home Scrap...... 2.00 x 45.0000 90,0000 

Steel Rail........... .05 x 5.0000 -2500 

Foundry No. 4. 1.00 x 17.5625 17.5625 

- ae 1.80 x 14.8750 31.6125 

Manganese Pig 3.40 x 14,8750 = 50.5750 
100, 1%). 


If 100. parts of the mixture be equivalent to 
190. per cent of silicon, each and every part 
will represent 1.90 per cent. 

Subtracting the loss 0.20 from this we have 
1.70 per cent for the silicon in our castings... 

In practical work it is not customary to carry 
out the figures to more than two decimal places, 
the slight variation in the final result being too 
small for consideration. 


GRADE No. 2—This grade of cast iron is to be 
a four pig mix and carry 60.00 per cent of 
scrap. 

The silicon in the castings to be 2.00 per 
cent; therefore, including loss by oxidation, 
etc., this figure is changed to 2.20 per cent as 
a corrected estimate. 

One hundred parts of the mixture will of 
course represent a total silicon content of 220. 
per cent 

Sixty parts of scrap with 2.00 per cent silli- 
con will likewise give a total silicon content 
of 120. per cent. 

Subtracting, we have 100. as the total content 
for the remaining 40. parts of pig, or 2.50 per 
cent of silicon per part, hence 2.50 is the esti 
mate to be used in the alligation. 

The pile number, silicon, etc., being given 
and the plan (Fig. 3) illustrated it is quite un- 
necessary to repeat the explanation. 


Esti Pile Silicon Differ- Bal Total 
mate. No. Content. ences. ances. Balance. 
650 1.80 .710 1.75 1.75 
i4i 2.15 39 40 40 
2.50 
450 2.90 40 35 5) 
WOT 4.25 1.75 .70 70 


3.20 parts 
Alligation Plan (Fig. 3). 


Forty parts of pig iron, divided by 3.20 gives 
12.50 as a factor for converting the alligation 
parts into the desired mixture parts. 


12.50 x 1.75 21.875 
12.50 x AV 5.000 
12.50 x 130 4.375 
12.50 x .70 §.750 

40.000 


In proof of which we have the following: 


Per cent. 
to be used. 
60.000 


Silicon 
Grade. Content. 


Scrap acaba. “aaa x 120.0000 


Foundry No. 3, 1.80 > 21.875 39.3750 
a No. 2, 2.15 x 5.000 10.7500 
" No.1, 2.90 x 4.375 12.6875 
Silver Gray... 4.25 x 8.750 37.1875 
10.0.000 220.0000 
1, 2.20 perc: at 
Subtracting ‘‘loss’’........ .. .20 
Silicon in Castings............... 2.00 per cent, 


GRADE No. 3.—In this case we desire a soft 
ron with a silicon content of 2.50 per cent 

From the examples given it may be seen that 
t is an easy matter to make a number of 
hanges and vary the mix in several ways, 
using the same pig irons. 

The previous examples were in relation to a 
three pig and a four pig mix; in the third 
grade a five pig mix will be explained, and 
peculiar conditions introduced in order to il- 
lustrate the different ways of applying the alli- 
gation method. 

The castings are to have a silicon content of 
2.50 per cent; five different pig irons are to be 
used, and the mixture is to carry 45.00 per 
cent of scrap. 

The pig irons in question are as follows: 

Pile No. 650 with 1.80 per cent of silicon. 
oe op “ 
« 6 “ 26 
. ec “30 * 
a aa 

In addition to all of the above requirements, 
we want to use equal parts of the first four pig 
irons. 

Our estimate with loss included will be 2.70 
per cent, or 270. per cent of total silicon in 100. 
parts. 

Forty-five parts of scrap with 2.00 per cent 
of silicon is equivalent to 90.00 per cent of 
total silicon. 

Subtracting 90. from 270. we have a total of 
180. for the remaining 55. parts of pig iron, and 
dividing 180. by 55. we get 3.27 per cent for the 
estimate of one part. 

The average per cent of siiicon in the first 
four pig irons is 2.65. 

Therefore with an estimate of 3.27, an aver- 
age of four irons with 2.€5 and one iron with 
4.25 per cent of silicon, the balance may be 
taken from the following alligation: 


Esti Sili Bal- Total 
mate, con. Difference. ance. Balance. 
2.65 62 3S 2S 
3.27 
4.25 YS 62 ad 5 ed 


’ ; : 1.60 parte. 
Alligation Plan (Fig. 4. 


5D, : 1.60 34.38 Factor. 
Factor 34.38 x .98 33.68 
~- 34.38 x .62 21,32 
55.00 











of 


of 


je 
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Equal parts of the four specified pigs are 
wanted: hence, 33.68 divided by 4. gives 8.42 
parts or per cent, which is the amount of each 
be taken. 

The proof is as follows: 


Pile Silicon 
Number. Content. 


Per Cent of Pig 
to be used. 


650 1.80 x 8.42 15.16 
965 2.50 x 8.42 21.05 
450 2.90 x 8.42 24.42 
362 3.40 x 8.42 28.63 
907 4.25 x 21.32 90.61 
Scrap 2.00 x 45.00 90.00 
100.00 269,87 

is 2.70 


Subtracting loss, gives 2.50 per cent of silicon 
the castings. 


In the last example decimals were not car- 
ried out in full, therefore the slight deficiency. 

In practical work where time is valuable, 
there is no use of being so particular; further- 
more, after the first mix is made by alligation 
it is not necessary to use the method for slight 
alterations as experience will soon enable one 


+ 


adjust the difference by trial, or at least 
strike the estimate near enough for all pur- 
poses. 

he various examples are given to show the 
modifications of the alligation method, but in 
practice it seldom occurs that more than one 
will be used. 

After the percentages have been figured, it 
is an easy matter to reduce the desired result 
to pounds. 

For example, take the first charge on the 
lixing card where a total of 6,000 Ibs. is re- 
quired; multiply 6,000 by the given per cent, 
and place the result under the proper heading. 


T 


It will be noticed by inspection of the mixing 
card that the melter uses half “home” and half 
“foreign” scrap, consequently in a total of 45.00 
per cent “scrap” there will be 22.50 per cent of 
home and the same per cent of foreign scrap, 
therefore the reduction to pounds will be as 
follows; remembering that whole numbers 
multiplied by per cent on a basis of 100. will 
give the amount of 100. parts instead of one 
part. Chemists and certain other professional 
men point off the decimal place in percentag 
lifferent from the commercial man, thus: A 
hemist in writing down twelve and a half pet 
cent expresses it as 12.50. 

The commercial man writes it down with the 
lecimal point removed two places to the left, 
$ .125. 

If the first system be used the reduction of 
the 6,000. to pounds would be misleading un 
ss it were remembered to divide the result by 


090 


On the other hand there is no division and 
the pointing off of decimals is very simple. 

For convenience we will use the second 
method, in figuring the first charge. 


Total Melt, Per Cent. Grade or Brand 


lbs. to be used. of Iron. 

6000 x 225 Home Scrap, 1350. lbs. 
6000 x 225 Foreign “ 1350. ‘ 
6000 x 05 Steel tg 300. ** 
6000 x .1756 Pile No. 375, 1053. *' 
6000 x 1756 “ 650, = 104. “ 
6000 x .1488 - 382, 893. ‘* 

1,0000 6000, 


The other charges are figured in precisely 
the same manner. 


A Pan of Unusual Shape. 


In molding the pan shown in the illustra- 
tion by the method to be described very little 
extra time and labor need be expended than is 
necessary in the molding of an ordinary shaped 
pan. By an ordinary pan [| mean _ one 
in which the core may be lowered with the 
As will 


cope, or the cope closed over the core. 


— - i 





A PAN OF UNUSUAITI HAPI 


be seen, however, by the illustration, the diam- 
eter of the core in the center is much greater 
than at the top, or flange, making it impossible 
to close the mold in the ordinary way. 

In the section Fig. 1 will be seen the arrange- 
ment of building rings and bolts used in se- 
curing the core, etc., and as twelve castings 
were required it was decided to use prodded 
rings to bind the cope brickwork and also to 
save ramming up the mold and to preserve as 
much as possible of the building when with- 
drawing the casting-from the mold 
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The bottom part is first bricked up in the 
usual way, the strickle having a guide round 
the outside of the bearing 1%4 inches deep. 


ie 


vu, 


Fig. 2 











Sires 


\ 


Fig. 5 








The middle part or cheek is then made on a 
separate plate, with a reverse guide to match 
the lower part on its bottom face, and also a 
guide round the outside of bearing. 

The core is built on the covering ring as 


shown in Fig. 2. The plate 1s first swept as 






Fig. 6 











high as the finger A, which is then taken 
and the joint dried, a ring is bedded onto 
joint having eight lugs cast on its inside, fo ir 
to match similar lugs on the covering ring, «id 
the other four to match the staples cast in | ie 
crown iron; the core is next bricked anc a 
building ring bedded on about the center of | he 
building, and continued until high enough 
the crown iron. After finishing off the c re 
and before drying, four hook bolts are pla 
in their positions. Four bolts are also fixed i: to 
lugs cast in covering ring and the joint 1 
none of these bolts are made tight until the 
core 1s dry. 

The various parts of the mold being ready 
for closing all bolts are tightened up, the c 
ering ring with core attached is now rolled 
over on a bed of loose sand and set level, tlie 
The f 
bolts holding the covering ring and joint ring 


crown resting on the bed of sand. 


— 


together are removed, a few guide marks « 

into the joint edges, and covering ring lifted 
off the core and set onto the middle part. Figs. 
3 and 5 show covering ring and middle part 
respectively. These two parts are clamped to 
gether and lifted and set onto the core Fig. 4. 
The four bolts are next replaced and the th: 
parts consisting of covering ring, middle part 
and the core are set into the guide in the bot- 
tom cope as in Figs. 6 and 7. The mold is 
gated with a number of flat gates through the 
covering ring. The weight of the casting is 


oO 


about 9,000 lbs. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN 


Shipment of Connellsville Coke in 1900. 


During the year 1900 the Connellsville coke 
region shipped 10,166,234 net tons of coke, for 
which the operators received an estimated aver 
age price of $2.70, making the value of the prod- 
uct at the ovens reach the enormous aggregate 
of $27.448,832. This is one-third more than the 
amount estimated to have been received for the 
product of 1899, though in volume it was prac 
tically the same, the output that year being Io, 
129,764 tons. The value of the coke output of 
1900 is double the value of that of 1898, or of 
any other year in the history of the Connells 
ville region. 

The price of furnace coke ranged all the way 
from $2.50 to $4, and foundry coke from $2.50 
to $4.25. Four-dollar coke has hitherto been 
a rare thing in the Connellsville region, and it 
never lasted very long at a time, being the re 
sult of desperate conditions that of necessity 
were soon terminated. Last year, however, the 


price was made deliberately. The furnacemen 
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had in 1899 enjoyed the benefit of $2 coke for 
making $24 pig iron, and they were at the high 
le of prices and prosperity at the opening of 
0. The coke operators demanded a com- 
nensurate price for coke and the demand was 
acceded to. When subsequently the bottom 
dropped out of the iron boom coke prices came 
down accordingly. 

\ glance at the record of the past twenty 


— — 











sion followed in which the output ranged from 
four to five million tons. In 1895 came another 
boom that sent production up to the theretofore 
undreamed of figure of 8,244,000 tons. The 
very next year, however, it dropped to 5,411,000 
tons, but quickly recovered and in 1898 showed 
a total of 8,460,000 tons, a greater output than 
that of 1895. This was, however, only a 


starter. The output of 1809, and that of the 


Ww 


Ic 


Fig. 1 














ears shows how wonderfully the coke trade 


f the Connellsville region has grown in spite 
f the very many and very extensive coking 
elds opened in other sections. In 1880 the 
utput was only 2,205,000 tons. It rose grad 
ially in the next decade until in 1890, a boom 
ear in iron, it reached the then enormous 
‘tal of 6,464,000 tons. Two years of depres- 











Al HAPI 


past year, as noted above, exceeded 10,000,000 
tons each year. 

The total number of ovens in the region in- 
creased during the year from 109,689 to 20,954. 
New ovens to the number of 1,343 were built, 
while 78 ovens at the Tyrone works of Laugh- 
lin & Co. were abandoned, making a net gain 


of 1,265 ovens 
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With the increased output of the region and 
the growing demand for cars in which to carry 
it there has been a steady increase in the capac- 
The coke cars of ten years ago 
15 to 17 tons capacity. The 
to-day is from 20 to 21 Coke 
very greatly in size, their capacity 


ity of the cars. 


averaged from 


average tons. 
cars vary 
running all the way from 15 to 30 tons. 

If there was little done in the way of con- 
struction in the Connellsville region proper last 
+} 


year the coke men in the new Masontown dis- 


trict, in the southern end of Fayette county 
fully made up for it. They put in a busy twelve 
months preparing to make coke on an exten- 
sive scale. The present year is expected to see 
3,000 completed ovens in the Masontown dis- 


trict—[ Connellsville Courier. 


Balancing Car Wheels. 


In the course of a discussion at the December 
Central Railway Club, Mr. 
Smith called attention to the fol- 


meeting of the 
Pemberton 
lowing concerning car wheels: 

Reference has been made to the fact that on 
certain roads in Europe car wheels were bal- 
anced, and that it was thought in America we 
had not gotten so far in a consideration of 
proper mechanical conditions of wheels. It 
will doubtless be of interest to know, therefore, 
that this balancing of car wheels has been the 
practice of a New York car wheel works for 
wheels furnished for passenger and locomotive 
service for the past ten years. All of you who 
have foundries connected with your shops will 
appreciate the difficulty in making a casting 
quarter of a ton that shall be ex- 
After many 
trials of different devices and methods of bal- 


weighing 
actly symmetrical in balance. 
ancing wheels, the following was adopted: In 
the manufacture of each wheel small lugs are 
cast upon the plate, preferably between the 
brackets or arms on the flange side, each lug 
having a 34-in. tapered hole formed by a core. 
The wheel is first bored and “machined,” i. e., 
ground on the tread by means of emery wheels 
to make it truly round, and an expanding man- 
drel with projecting ends is then inserted in the 
bore and the wheel is rolled along parallel 
ways, being supported by the projecting ends 
of the mandrel bearing upon them. The force 
of gravity naturally makes the heavy part take 
the lowest position, and the then 
turned 90 degrees, so that this heavy spot is on 
the 


wheel is 


1 
| 
I 


iorizontal diameter, and by means of a 


lever arm with weights the exact 


amount that the wheel is out of balance is ac- 


sliding 


curately determined. If this amount is fow 
weighing | 
Balan 


ing blocks of different weights, which are i 


to be over 2 lbs. for a wheel 


lbs. the wheel is balanced as follows: 


dicated by figures cast upon them, are made cf 
suitable shape to fit between the brackets of tl 

wheel, and they are provided with a recess to 
fit over the lug and cored hole on the whecl 
above referred to, through which a rivet m 

be passed. A 34-in. rivet, with one end at 
white heat, is then passed through the block 
and enters the tapered recess of the lug on t 

wheel at a point directly opposite the hea 
spot. The rivet is driven home, the heated end 
upsets, and the balareing block is securely fa 

ened in place. When the blocks are placed | 

tween the brackets or arms, they are not only 
out of the way, but can be firmly secured and 
held in position, the brackets on each side tend- 
ing to prevent any lateral motion, and the rivet 
and of the 
number of scrap wheels that I have personally 
that 1 
years in service, the balancing block has always 


preventing any vertical motion, 


examined, have been from two to five 


been found in place, and as tight as when the 
It will be noted that 
the important feature of this method of secur- 


wheel was first shipped. 


ing the balancing blocks is that nothing is done 
to impair the strength of the wheel in attach- 
ing them, no holes being bored through the 
plate from which cracks may start when s 
vere strains are put on the wheels in service. I 
have referred to the fact that this balancing of 
wheels was only done for wheels intended i 

and A reason 
for this is that railroad companies are willing 


passenger locomotive service. 
to pay more for this class of wheel, but there is 
nothing to prevent its being applied to 
freight car wheels, with the increased loads and 
speeds of freight trains and the necessity of 
moving a maximum number of cars with every 
engine; the question of balancing wheels und 
freight cars is one that will in time receive d 
indirect 


rather interesting 


result of the introduction of balancing in t! 


consideration. A 


foundry mentioned was that certain patter: 
and chills were found to produce wheels tl 
were more out of balance than others, and t! 
was immediately corrected, the result bei 
that the whole foundry practice was improv: 


Maine Notes. 


The Saco & Pettee Machine Co. are goi! 
to build a new foundry at Biddeford, Me. 

T. A. Johnstone has taken charge of t 
Portland Co.’s foundry, Portland, Me. 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical Foundry- 
nen on the subject of Melting and Using Cast 
tron. Address all inquiries to W. J. KEEP, care 
of The Foundry. 





VHY DOES A PIECE OF SOLID CAST IRON, THROWN 
INTO A LADLE OF FLUID IRON, FLOAT WHILE IT 
MELTS ? 

This peculiar occurrence has been explained 
yy the supposition that the solid piece was en- 
veloped by a film of moisture which held it up. 
\nother explanation was that the solid piece 
oes not become wetted by the fluid metal. 
Neither of these explanations is correct, be- 
iuse the solid piece always floats, however 
much pain is taken to keep it under the sur- 
face until it is all melted. 

he higher the percentage of silicon in the 
solid iron the higher it lies, and if the iron 
is white it may lie almost or entirely under the 
surface. 

In 1895 I discovered the reason for this ac- 
tion of iron. In the spring I had constructed 

machine which made an autographic record 
of the behavior of cast iron in a test bar while 
cooling from a fluid to a solid state and until 
it was cold. It was shown to the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers at the Detroit 

meeting in June, and for the first time gave the 

reason for solid iron floating as it melted on 
the surface of fluid cast iron 

This machine showed that a I inch square 
test bar, as soon as a rigid shell was formed, 
constantly decreased in size, on account of the 
loss of heat, until it was perfectly cold. This 
vas the process of shrinkage known to all 
founders. 

[f this was all that occurred a piece of cold 
ast iron thrown on the surface of fluid iron 
would at once sink to the bottom and would 
slowly rise and reach the surface just as the 
last was melted. 

The machine showed, however, that just af- 
ter the test bar was all solid, and while still at 

red heat, it suddenly became more expanded 
than when it was fluid, and then gradually 
hrunk until cold. I heated a test bar nearly 

o the melting point and found that just be 

fore hot enough to melt the test bar became 

suddenly larger, and then smaller, and then it 
nelted. High silicon irons increased and de- 

‘reased in bulk three different times before 

nelting. 

Bearing these things in mind, when a piece 
f cast iron is thrown into a bath of melted 
cast iron it sinks out of sight. 


If it is iron containing more than one per 
cent of silicon in a few seconds it will rise 
to the surface. It may settle and then rise 
twice, but will finally rest with its upper sur- 
face considerably above the fluid surface and 
the under surface of the piece will melt. 

At the instant when the metal is most bulky 
its whole crystalline structure changes, and the 
graphite combines with the iron and then the 
bulk decreases and the iron melts. 

White iron having its carbon all combined 
will not expand more than molten metal and 
will melt under the surface. 

Melting is separating the atoms of a ma- 
terial from each other by means of heat. 

\ TEST OF HARDNESS—IS CASTING A TEST BAR 
AGAINST A CHILL AND MEASURING THE DEPTH 
OF CHILL A SATISFACTORY HARDNESS TEST FOR 
UNCHILLED CYLINDER TRON ? 

Chill does not seem to be dependent on 
chemical analysis, and why one iron when run 
against an iron surface will become white and 
another not, has yet to be explained. The gen- 
eral rule is, that the lower the silicon the deep- 
er will an iron chill, but some iron with con- 
siderable silicon will take a deep chill 

When the carbon in a chilled surface is near- 
ly all combined, in the gray part of the casting 
it may be nearly all graphite, and immediately 
back of the chilled portion there will be more 
graphite than farther back. A chilling iron 
may make unchilled castings entirely free from 
combined carbon. Chilling iron should not be 
used for cylinders because some influence of 
the mold may cause hard spots to form. 

With unchilling irons the silicon may be as 
low as necessary to produce a close grain, and 
this low silicon will cause more or less of the 
carbon to be combined, but the iron need not 
take a true chill. 

An increase of manganese will harden cyl- 
inder iron, but by decreasing silicon the wear- 
ing surface will be hard enough without man- 
ganese. 

Other things being equal increasing com- 
A chill test 
will not show whether the nonchilled parts are 


hard 


bined carbon increases hardness. 


Marking and Numbering Patterns. 


JOHN M. RICHARDSON. 

\s soon as a concern owns more patterns 
than it can instantly identify at sight, and tell 
which they are and where they belong, then 
some system of classification becomes impera- 








tive, and this should be at the outset, for, 
provided the number of patterns were so few 
that the parts could be located mentally, it 
would be awkward and difficult to order cast- 
ings from the foundry by a description of the 
piece required. 

This at once brings us to some method of 
identification, either by figures or letters, or a 
combination of both. The requirements of 
some sho] 


numbering are best adapted in special instances, 


s are such that different systems of 


but for a shop where a variety of machines 
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it sounds in speaking too much like twenty 
five, which would be a single number, an 
there are none of these in this method. 

In the figure is shown one page of a blan 
book ruled to keep track of the patterns, and 
is almost self explanatory. The common frac 
tion at the right of the page indicates the dat 
the numerator the month, and the denominat« 
the day of the month, and the annexed letté 
stands for the foundry where sent. In man 
shops they circulate the various patterns aroun 
in different foundries where they have none ot 
their own, and the first item in the book read 


are mad various sizes and styles, the sys 
A <¢ i) F 
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MARKING AND NUMBERING PATTERNS 


tem I am about to describe, while having no 
original features to lay claim to, still seems 
admirably suited for its simplicity. 

In this method, letters are dispensed with, 
entirely for numbering purposes, and figures 
used only, each machine having a number of 
its own which remains constant, and each pat- 
tern used on that particular machine, being 
numbered consecutively from one upwards, the 
first number being the class number, and the 
second the part number. It is better to omit 
every tenth class number commencing with 20, 
for supposing pattern number 20-5 is called for, 


When 


“Sent to Blank’s foundry Jan. 16.” 


pattern is returned, simply draw a line through 
the fraction diagonally, and this indicates that 


it is at home 
the fraction and letter to suit date, and so on 
until it becomes necessary to erase the dates 


and start out again afresh. 


C. I. stands for cast iron in the material 


B. brass, M. ] 


column, Ph. B. phosphor bronze, 


malleable iron, ete. 


\ book of this kind, indexed on the right 


hand edge of the pages with the class numbers 


in the same way books are often indexed with 








When it is sent off again repeat 
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‘tters, makes it possible to turn to any class 
nstantly. One can hardly appreciate the ad- 
intages unless they have tried it, and it can be 
isily done in a short time, with a sharp knife 
r a pair of scissors and a pen. 
should be allowed for 
give room enough for the consecutive num- 


Two or three 
leaves each number, 
ring of all the patterns coming under any 
ne head. 

Knowing the number of any pattern, one can 
t once find its name, and the machine to which 
belongs, by referring to this book, but when 
ne wishes to know the class number of any 
given machine and remembers the name of ma- 
chine only, it is convenient to have a little book 
or catalogue at hand, indexed alphabetically 
with the names of all machines built, and im- 
mediately after these, have the class number 
set down in plain figures. This last book can 
be quite small, a pocket size doing as well as 
anything. 


It is very important to have all patterns 
plainly numbered, and to have these show on 
the casting, as this makes the piece easy of 
identification, and the man who handles the 
casting can place it in the rack where it be- 
longs without any questions, and it is identified 
by its number all through the various depart- 
ments of the well. Raised figures 
should be used for this purpose, and for small 


shop as 


and medium patterns, the style of figure known 


as “hair line” works admirably. For the 
dashes which separate the class from the part 
numbers buy the letter H of the same size and 
style, and cut away the bar with a knife point. 
These letters will cost no more than the figure 
In addition to the 


raised figures, all patterns should be stamped 


I and it makes two dashes. 


plainly with a steel stamp having the firm or 
the initials, 
and also the class and part number stamped on 


company name on it, or at least 


with individual figures. This acts as a safe- 
guard in case the raised figures come off, as 
they sometimes do, even when carefully put 
on as they usually are, with thick gummy shel- 
lac, the shellac being applied to the back of 
the figure, which is then pressed firmly in the 
proper place on the pattern. 

If the pattern thus marked is too heavy to 
be easily handled, it is well to paint on the 
This will 
Oiten save needless moving when hunting for 


number in quite bold figures, also. 


any given piece if theyare closely packed away. 
metimes a mixture of white lead is used for 


. | 


oe 


S purpose where the patterns are varnished 


o 


ick, and sometimes vermillion mixed with 
11 
| 


‘lac. This latter I prefer, and it does equal- 


wn 


~~ 


ly well for the purpose, whether the pattern is 
varnished light or dark. 

There is one more form of marking which 
might be mentioned in this connection and that 
is indicating how many castings are required at 
The sim- 
plest and at the same time it seems to me the 


any given time from any pattern 


worst way is to take a piece of chalk and 
just mark a figure corresponding to the num- 
ber of castings wanted. Now the trouble with 
this method is that if the patterns are handled 
much or have far to go before reaching the 
foundry, this chalk mark gets rubbed off, or 
at least, so obliterated that it is nearly impos- 
sible to decipher. 

having the 
number on them, is, to my mind, another bad 
small 


Pasting on labels, or stickers 


way also, for, on light castings, these 
square or rectangular pieces of paper show 
out in bold relief when cast, and it is decidedly 
unsightly to see a little casting with a “patch” 
on it in some conspicuous place. It is much 
the wisest plan to have a written order ac- 
company each lot of patterns to the foundry. 
lhis can be filled out in duplicate on a printed 
form by using carbon paper between, and the 
original accompany the pattern, and the copy 
be retained, this to be used in checking off the 
castings as they arrive. In some cases it may 
be a number of days before they are all in. 
By this method all chalking is done away with 
before getting to the foundry, and if done 
there, the sender will not be responsible. 

In some foundries the patterns are turned 
over to the molders with the number of cast- 
ings required marked with chalk, and in oth- 
ers a printed tag goes with each pattern with 
the number wanted, and blanks to be filled out 

[This seems to be a 
foundry to keep the 


with molder’s name, etc. 


very sure way for the 


patterns and castings straight. 


Bench Molding. 


Pp. LONGMUIR 
generally molded in 
The advantages of 


Small castings are 
benches, tubs or troughs. 
tub over bench or “vice versa” are often mat- 
ters of training or [he sketch 
(fig. 1) shows a good handy bench. At the 
back is a shelf for holding tools, parting-sand 
The tub is perhaps more 


environment. 


box and patterns. 
familiar in brass foundry practice than in gray 
founding. A suitable one is shown in 
Fig. 2. Movable skids about 2 inches by 3 
inches rest on ledges and on these the flask is 


iron 


worked. The tub shown is arranged to work 
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two men and it will hold a supply of sand to 
fill a number of flasks. An advantage of the 
tub is that lifts be 


\s the cope is being lifted 


good can obtained from 
straight patterns. 
the side of the tub can be rapped and by this 
means good lifts are generally assured. 

So much for the benches or tubs themselves ; 
the 


both as regards making up the molds, and put- 


next consideration is their arrangement 


ting them down to cast. It follows that this ar 


will 


must be 


rangement vary with different classes of 


work and such as will expedite the 


Ne 

\ 
= 
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Fig. 

molding and casting. Good space must be 


found to put down the flasks, this matter (a 
fairly « the 


heats are 


asy one in brass foundry where 


taken off several times a day) be- 


comes more difficult when iron foundries cast- 





ing once a day have to be provided for. In 
this case large floor spaces are required and 
the boxes made up towards the end of the 
day have to be carried a considerable distance. 
It often pays to have a tier arrangement so 

2 ie ee 2 
a 

Tie F iry <P 
Fig.2 

that each man can put down his flasks one 


upon another—thus economizing space and sav- 


An 


from each 


ing much carrying of flasks and metal. 
other idea is to have running out 


fixed bench a set of narrow gauge rails well 
each 
flasks. trucks 
the casting floor, from thence 
sand mixing shop and returned to the 
with flasks for 
With some work movable 
benches are a success, that is a bench to travel 


supplied with small trucks capable of 


holding three or four These 
ar¢ 
to the 


molder 


run out to 


and sand ready use 


again classes of 


with the work. This is of course a small lig! 


bench and it is worked the length of tl 


sand heap in a day, working back the opposit 


direction the following day. 

Bench molders, as with floor molders, shoul 
be well tools. These too 
should be of real use to the work they are e1 
gaged on, whether it be snap, box, plate or od 
side molding. 


supplied with 


No man should have occasi 
to leave his bench and look round the shop f 
tools and although such a thing is pretty f 
miliar in many foundries, it is, to say least 
it, not a sign of good management. A go 
stock of standard boxes, with bottom boar 
weights and runner cups to suit should be 
ways on hand. There should be no excu 
for hunting up boxes. 

The tools supplied to each man include sh: 
el, 14-inch riddle, 4%-inch sieve, rammers, st1 


kle, bellows, dry and wet brushes, blackeni: 


or meal bag and small water pail. Runner peg 


and gates are supplied to suit the class 
work. man held 
for the proper use and care of his own tool 


Each should be 


Several firms ensure this by deducting a c 
tain sum from each man’s wages when t 


tools are delivered over to him. This amou 
is kept on hand and paid back when a m 
leaves 
The molder’s own kit 
tools is expected to include all that he is lik 
ly to require for the class of work on which | 


careless handling. 


is engaged. 


Chilled Wheels for Heavy Service. 
In our March issue we reprinted an artic 
the Railr. 


from American Engineer and 


Journal touching upon new conditions arisin 


from the adoption of larger cars, having gre 
er capacity, and their relation to the cast ir 
car wheel in general. Mr. P. H. Griffin of t 
New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. \ 
whose opinion is certainly entitled to great c 


sideration from his long experience in 


wheel making takes exception to some of 


statements made in our contemporary 
writes as follows to the Railroad Gazette: 
‘The iron wheels for he: 


coal cars is undoubtedly based on results 


article on cast 


tained from an ordinary quality of chil 


wheel in 50-ton service, and would give 
impression that all chilled wheels are subject 
the same difficulties in such service. 

“While it 1s not the intention of the writ 
to open a discussion on the comparative met 
of chilled wheels and the material from wh 
they are made, or the practice attending tl 


responsih! 


minus the sum required to pay fo 


=n 


yp GR 


j 
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nanufacture, nevertheless the general state- 
nent made in the article referred to is not 
varranted by the facts and it is not right to 
llow a general impression to be created that 
The 
nd of wheels used under 50-ton cars where 
failures have 


hilled wheels are unfit for such service. 


occurred may or may not be 
equal to the service, but it is unfair to assume 
from this that chilled 


have not been made that would stand it. 


wheels cannot be or 

“Fifty-ton cars were first introduced on the 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad in 
1898, to carry ore from Conneaut to Pittsburg 
for the Carnegie Steel Company, and as the use 
of such heavy capacity cars was a new pro- 

ct, the details of construction were carefully 
planned and materials of the best qualitv were 
used. No difficulty appears to have been ex 
perienced in wheel failures on the Pittsburg, 
Bessemer & The 


were of special quality, made under 


Lake Erie Railroad cars 
wheels 
double the ordinary test requirements, and fur 
nished at a price that 


of -2 


admitted of the use 
proper quality of material and 
of practice in manufacture. Out of 


order 
8,000 
wheels put under the first 1,000 cars early in 
1898, up to the present time only about 15 
have been removed, and all for ordinary causes. 
There have been no failures through inability 
of the wheels to Eight 
thousand similar wheels are now being placed 


stand the service. 
under 50-ton cars on the same railroad. 

“Of late years the constant tendency has been 
toward lower prices and consequently the use 
of cheaper material in wheel manufacture, 
while at the same time the conditions of serv- 
ice have been continually growing more se- 
vere. There must be a point somewhere that 
will constitute the parting line between the 
ability to use cheaper wheels and the neces- 
sity of having wheels equal to the increasing 
demands of service. 
the limit. If s 


Perhaps the 50-ton car is 
it will be necessary for the 
decide on the use of a better 
quality of wheel for such service and pay a 


railroads to 


price that will admit of the proper manufacture 
of the same. Between the lowest priced wheels 
and a quality suitable for 50-ton service the 
difference in the cost of material and condi 
tions of manufacture will be one-half 
to three-quarters of This 
vill add, Say, $25 to the cost per car. It is 
not a large item considering the importance 
of the question, particularly if it secures satis- 


from 
a cent per pound. 


factory conditions of wheel service under such 
juipment. No doubt the difference can be cut 


‘rom $25 to $20, $15 to $10, if the quality of 


_ cided 


the wheel is reduced accordingly, but that is 
simply a return to a practice which is already 
pronounced unsatisfactory. 

“It has been held by railroad com- 
panies that in the purchase of an extra quality 
of wheel there is not 


some 


always the certainty 
in reply to which it may be 
said that if the better quality is not paid for 
there is a certainty that it will not be delivered, 


of getting it, 


and there is no reason why railway companies 
paving for better wheels should not make sure 
that the same are delivered. The art of mak- 
ing high grade wheels has not been lost, and 
the knowledge of how to make chilled wheels 
of the best quality is still a matter of current 
although not general practice, for the reason 
that wheels of this class have not been in great 
demand of late years 
“The whole question seems to be one of 
comparative economy. It will no doubt be de- 
sooner or later by the 


capacity cars. 


users of heavy 
If accidents from the failure of 
an ordinary quality of chilled wheels in such 
service involves greater expenses than the ad- 
ditional cost of obtaining wheels that will stand 
the service, the latter will certainly be called 
furnished 
with wheels that will answer the requirements 
might not be equal to the loss sustained by the 
failure of one wheel of a quality insufficient for 
the service 


for. The extra cost of 1,000 cars 


The 50-ton car has undoubtedly 
come to stay and there is no more important 
detail than the The 
responsibility of providing the latter of the 


of construction wheels. 
necessary quality is a pressing one and it is 
surprising that it has not come up before, con- 
sidering the large number of heavy capacity 
cars that have been constructed.” 


From the Frozen North. 


Under date of December Ist Frederick Zorn, 
the ex-sand man of New York, writes us as 
follows from Nome, Alaska: 

‘Tt would be a good enterprise for some 
practical foundryman to establish an all-around 
foundry here and in Port Clarence, as these 
great mining camps will develop to be the rich- 
est gold mining districts on this hemisphere if 
not in the world for the next fifteen or twenty 
years to come. Here is gold everywhere but 
up to now few or no tools of any kind to work 
the gold out of the ground. Roads built over 
the Tundra and good machinery is 
want to get at the gold and mak« 
world rich.” 


what we 
us and the 








American Foundrymen’s Association. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, has is- 
sued the following notice to the members of 
the association: 

Arrangements have been made by the execu- 
tive board to hold the sixth convention of the 
association in Buffalo on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 
1901. The foundrymen of Buffalo have cour- 
teously volunteered to receive us, and are now 
making every preparation for the comfort and 
enjoyment of their guests. 

The Niagara Hotel has been secured for con- 
vention headquarters, and all those desiring 
to attend are advised to reserve their rooms at 
once, as the city will be overcrowded during 
the Pan-American Exposition period. The de- 
lightful situation of this house in the residence 
portion of the city and overlooking the lake, 
makes it a very desirable stopping place, es- 
pecially for those who wish to remain longer 
and thoroughly enjoy the attraction of the Ex- 
position. Hotel rates are as follows: Euro- 
pean plan, single rooms $2.00 per day each per- 
son; double rooms, two persons, $4.00 up- 
ward, ranging from $2.00 per person per day 
to $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00, the latter for rooms 
en suite with bath. An excellent restaurant 
at reasonable prices is provided. 

It is especially desirable that members and 
their friends bring their ladies with them to 
the convention, thus not only adding to the 
attractiveness of the gathering, but also enab- 
ling our foundrymen to combine the more 
serious business of the convention with the 
pleasure of family visits to the Exposition. 
Our Buffalo friends assure us that the ladies 
will be well cared for and heartily welcome 
The Pan-American Exposition will be at its 
highest glory and brightness just at the time 
of our convention. 

Your secretary would furthermore urge the 
members to contribute papers for study and 
discussion at the coming meeting; that they 
write the secretary in what way he can serve 
their peculiar interests best in this direction. 
Calls have been made for papers on the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Sand Blast; Molding 
Steel Couplers; Foundry Cost Accounts, pref- 
erably for Stove Work; Foundry Buildings; 
the relation of the Laboratory to the Foundry; 
Enameling Castings; Green Sand Cores; Prep- 
aration of Molding and Core Sands. 

We would be glad to have papers on the 
above subjects and information as to who 
would be willing and able to write on them. 
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Among the Foundries. 


The Kilby Locomotive & Machine Work 
at Anniston, Ala., are being enlarged by th 
addition of a building 7ox130 feet. The ne 
part of the plant will be used as a wood work 
ing department for the construction of logging 
cars, which is a new feature of their busines 
and pattern shop. 

A. Speer & Sons of Pittsburg, whose four 
dry and machine shops were taken over by 
the Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Constru 
tion Company will build a new plow works 
at Carnegie, a suburb of Pittsburg. The 
firm went into the Pittsburg Valve, Foundry 
& Construction Company with the understand- 
ing that the plow business should remain for 
them to operate individually, and it has been 
decided to put up new works at Carnegie. 

The Mechanics’ Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass., have awarded the 
contract for the construction of their new 
foundry to Michael McNally. The main build- 
ing will be 96xso feet, and there will be an ell 
15x62 feet; both are to be of brick, one story 
high. 

The Central Foundry Company, West An 
niston, Ala., are building a storage warehouse 
110x150 feet. 

The Solid Steel Casting Company of Ches- 
ter, Pa., have received all their equipment for 
their new foundry and have same in full oper- 
ation. They report their new furnaces are run- 
ning very satisfactorily and will employ about 
60 additional men. 

The Sharon Steel Casting Company, Sharon, 
Pa., have plans drawn for a material enlarge 
ment of the foundry department of that plant 
The new department will include a 30-ton 
melting furnace, two cranes, two core ovens 
and other machinery. About 75 more men 
will be employed, increasing the number of 
employes of this plant to about 4oo. . 

The old firm of Schwab & Sercomb, Mil 
waukee, Wis., iron founders and manufactur 
ers, has been dissolved. The business will 
shortly be merged into a new corporation with 
a capital stock of $300,000. The name of the 
new corporation will be Schwab & Sons Com- 
pany. It is the intention to more than double 
the capacity of the plant. The old foundry 
buildings on Clinton street are to be razed 
and substantial buildings will be erected in 
their place. 

The Lynchburg Plow Company, Lynchburg, 
Va., who began operations in 1896, devoting 
most of their attention to the manufacture 
of cast plows and repairs, decided in 1808 t 
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<e chilled plows their leading line. This 
course has proved to be successful, as sales 
have regularly increased, those of the last fiscal 
year being double those of the year previous. 
J. R. McWane, president of the company, has 
invented a_ steel hillside plow. The 
high full throat of this plow, aside from the 
strength of the beam, is referred to as com- 
mending it to the practical plowman. 


beam 


Since 
the plow was put on the market, five months 
ago, the company have not been able to fill 
orders. They are about to increase their fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of steel beams. 

The Huntsville Foundry & Machine Works, 
Huntsville, Ala., has added a two-story brick 
building 4o feet long to their plant, which 
will be equipped with machinery of the latest 
jesign. Besides pulleys, shafting, light or heavy 
forgings and castings for mechanical and ar- 
chitectural work, they manufacture the Bur- 
man duplex grate, which heats two adjoining 
rooms. 

The Enterprise Foundry & Fence Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who recently incorporated, 
succeed to the business of Ellis & Helfenber- 
ger, and will continue under the same manage- 
ment and along the same line of work; which 
is the manufacture of iron and wire fencing. 
fire escapes, architectural iron work, etc. 

The Kalamazoo Spring & Axle Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., will double their capacity. 
The large foundry and machine shop which 
adjoins their plant will be put in operation, and 
men are now at work putting the building in 
order. Their output will be increased to 5,000 
tons per year and the working force increased 
by about 100 men. 

lhe American Foundry Company 1s _ the 
name of a new concern which has been organ- 
ized in Chicago to manufacture iron castings 
and do a general jobbing trade. The members 
of the new organization are Brove Frisk, lately 
foreman of the Atlas Foundry Co., and D 
Munroe and Chas. Kissel, patternmakers, re- 
cently in the employ of the M. C. Bullock 
Mfg. Co., which has been absorbed by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. The company 
vill cccupy a portion of the Kurtz Foundry 
.s plant at Claremont and Austin avenues 
- the present, expecting to build about May. 
The Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
ion Company, organized in Pittsburg last year, 
s secured the plant formerly operated by the 
nerican Steel Casting Company, at Twenty- 
xth street and Allegheny Valley Railroad, 

Pittsburg, which is being vacated by rea- 
n of the removal of the works of the Amer- 


new 


mos 
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wn 


ican Steel Casting Company to Sharon, Pa. 
The Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company will abandon the present plant of 
\. Speer & Co. on Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, 
removing the foundry department to Twenty- 
sixth street, and eventually will concentrate 
all their plants at that location. The consid- 
eration involved in the sale is not given out, 
but the Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Company bought the buildings, sidings, 
engines, dynamos, boilers and general equip- 
ment. The buildings are of brick and iron, the 
main building 180x300 feet. The new foundry 
will have a capacity of from 40 to 60 tons per 
day. It is not the intention of the company 


to make steel castings, but to enlarge their 
The Pittsburg 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Company took 
over the following named concerns: Atwood 
& McCaffrey, Pittsburg Foundry & Machine 
Company, Limited; Schook-Anderson Mfg. 
Co., the foundry department of A. Speer & 
Sons and the pipe fitting department of Wil 


son-Snyder Mfg. Company. 


capacity for iron castings. 


The business is 
that of engineers, founders, pipe fitters, and 
machinists. The headquarters are in the Em- 
pire Building, Pittsburg, but offices are 
being erected on Duquesne Way. Che officials 
are Henry Atwood, president; J. T. Speer, 
vice-president; C. A. treasurer ; 
Moses Atwood, secretary and sales agent, and 


new 


Anderson, 


Geo. E. Klingelhofer, general manager. 

The Youngstown Engineering Company has 
recently been organized at Youngstown, Ohio. 
The new plant of this concern will be built 
at Hazleton, a suburb of Youngstown, and will 
consist of four buildings, a foundry, machine 
The 
foundry is to be 8ox1o00, and the machine shop 
Sox160 feet. H. A. 


shop, engine house and pattern shop. 
3oyd will be manager of the 
of all kinds 


and do a general foundry and machine shop 


concern, who will build cranes 
business. 

The Wm. Tod Company of Youngstown, O., 
a corporation with a capital stock of $600,000 
succeeds the old firm of Wm. Tod & Co., en- 
Officers 
Wm. Tod, pres- 
vice-president, and 
Paul Jones, secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany lmprovements te 
their plant, and will erect a large new foun- 
dry. builders of reversing 
engines, blowing engines, converters, hydraulic 


gineers, founders and machinists 
have been elected as follows: 
ident; John 


Stambaugh, 
will make extensive 
The concern are 
and heavy special machinery for the iron and 


They have been building the Por- 
ter-Hamilton blowing engine for years, and 


steel trades. 








have installed some of these in the most im 
portant plants in the country. 

he Oakland Iron Works, Second and Jef- 
ferson streets, Oakland, Cal., manufacturers of 
Tuthill water wheels, marine engines, boilers, 
etc., have leased the property, 100x150 feet 
their south. The 
brick building on the corner, which is 75x100 


adjoining works on the 
feet, will be used as a machinery store house, 
and the remainder of the property, 75x10¢ 
feet, situated between two brick buildings, has 
been roofed over with a substantial corru 
gated iron roof, and will be used as an annex 
to their present foundry, almost doubling the 
(Chas; S: 
Norton secretary and treas 


molding floor capacity. 
ident and E. B. 


urer. 


3o0oth is pres 


The large buildings now in course of con- 
struction at the Gruson Iron Works, Eddy 
stone, Pa., are rapidly nearing completion. In 
the interior of the foundry and machine shops 
concrete beds are being laid for the reception 
of the massive machinery that is to be in. 
In the boiler 
and engine rooms men are busy erecting boil- 


stalled in these two buildings. 


ers, engines, dynamos and blowers, with the 
requisite shafting necessary for such appliances, 
The engine, which will operate the dyna- 
mos and furnish the electricity for the whole 
plant, is of 375 horse power, and was made 
at the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Shops 
The dynamo is of the Crocker-Wheeler make. 
The blowers and fans are ready to be placed 
in position, and will be operated by an auto 
matic cut off engine from Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Co. of New York. 

The Union Nashville, 


Tenn., have filed an amendment to their char- 


Machine Company. 


ter increasing the capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. 

W. E. & J. J. Brunson, proprietors of the 
Sumter Iron Works, Sumter, S. C., founders 
and machinists, are fitting up new shops, add- 
ing some new machinery. 

The Washington Tool Company, Owatonna, 
Minn., 


000 10 $50,000. 


has increased its capital stock from $20,- 
The Sergeant Mfg. Company, Greensboro, 
N. C.. who are said to be the oldest foundry 
and machine house in North Carolina, with 
one exception, and who were burned out in 
January, 1900, are now occupying new build- 
ings, with machinery fully installed. In the 
fire the foundry building containing all pat- 
terns happily escaped, so that within a week 
after the fire the company were able to ship « 


sawmill, and business was continued unin- 
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terrupted. 


The new machine shop building is 


48x132 feet, two stories, giving double the fl: or 
capacity of the old building. 

The Morgan Iron Works, Spartanburg, § 
C., have contracted to supply all the castings 
required in building the new Hartsville ( 
ton Mill, Hartsville, S. C.; the Inman Cotion 
Mills, Inman, S. C., and also those require: 
the sewer system of Union, S. C. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine C 
pany, 


Royersford, Pa., recently shipped one 
of their large combined punch and shear 

the Bryden Horseshoe Company, Catasauqua 
Pa. A number of their special emery whee’ 
stands have also been delivered, four of wl 

were shipped to the Thomas Roberts Steven 
son Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and one to the 
Mfg. Company, Pelzer, S. C. he 
Royersford & Machine Comp 

has also entered into an extensive contract 


Pelzer 


Foundry 


for the Fowler 
The foun 
dry and machine shops are being operated 


to manufacture radiators, etc.., 


Radiator Company, Johnstown, Pa. 


their full capacity, and all conditions are fa 
vorable for a prosperous year. 

The Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are now occupying their new foundry 
building, the old portion of which has been re 
built to conform with new extensions recently 
made. New cranes, hoists and other mechan 
ical means necessary for the modern foundry 
practice have also been installed. 

_ The Board-Cummings Foundry Company, 
2810 to 2820 Crowell street, Chicago, has un 
der consideration plans for an addition to its 
plant. The new building is to be 100x250 feet 
and of steel and brick construction. It will 
be equipped with the latest appliances, and 
will be used partly for the manufacture of 


steel castings. It is probable that both open 


hearth and crucible castings will be made. 
The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis., co 
tractors and builders of complete electric rail 
ways, switches, frogs, crossings, etc., will build 
an addition about 200x100 feet to their four 


dry, which will double the capacity of that d 
partment and increase the number of employes 
by about 100. The contract for the structura! 
iron has been let to the American Bridge Co: 
pany. 

he Featherstone Foundry & Machine (| 
Chicago, has installed a new 48-inch cup: 
and ether machinery and has increased 
capacity by 20 tons per day. 
Reed & Son, Gloucester, Mas 
iron and brass founders, have torn down th 


George A. 


( 


old building and have just completed a 1 
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foindry 48x73 feet. A large crane and a new 
cupola have been installed. 

he Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., has recently erected a new foundry, the 
building for which, with an annex, is 80x84 
fee The annex is devoted to core making 
and castings cleaning, with washroom and san 
itary closets for the employes. The building 
is heated with the Buffalo blower system. The 
old foundry has been remodeled and is now 
used for pattern making and storage. 

The Crane Company of Chicago has in con- 
templation a large extension of its works 
nm both sides of Judd street, between Cana! 
street and the railroad tracks, provided it 
can enter into some arrangement with the city 
for the use of a blind alley at that point. The 
company contemplates the extension of its 


brass foundry and the construction of a large 
plant to be used for the manufacture of malle 
able iron. The improvements involve an ex- 


penditure of between $300,000 and $400,000. 

The Hartley & Wilber Foundry Works is a 
new concern, composed of H. D. Hartley and 
J. V. Wilber, who have built a foundry and 
equipped same with the best of appliances 
at Oakville, Ind. They report the outlook as 
encouraging. 

\ force of men commenced work clearing the 
ground for improvements made by the Eagle 
Iron Works at their plant in Des Moines, Ia. 
With the improvement the company, who is 
engaged in the manufacture of all kinds of 
mining machinery, mill machinery, iron work 
and of engines and boilers, will nearly double 
its capacity. They expect to complete the im- 
provements in about sixty days. 

Jay H. Newbury, Goshen, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of iron pipe fittings, gray iron castings, 
etc., is building a 70-foot addition to the foun- 
dry \ quantity of new machinery has just 
been installed, and even with this increased 
capacity Mr. Newbury says that he is com- 
pelled to refuse orders. 

\ firm known as the Banner Iron Works 
as recently incorporated in St. Louis, Mo., 


an 


gentlemen who were until recently in the 
rvice of the Koken Iron Works of that 
city. Mr. A. G. Fish is president, Chas. W. 
oppen, vice-president; H. A. 


or 


Frielingsdorf, 
easurer, and E. C. F. Koken, secretary. The 


ground has been broken at Shaw avenue and 


ardonelet Electric Railway tracks for a plant 

» COST $35,000. 

The Ludlow Valve Company, at South Troy, 
Y., will, as soon as the weather permits, 

uld an extension to their ccre room 


The Athens Foundry and Machine Works, 
\thers, Ga., who recently organized, have 
taken over the plant of the old Athens Foun- 
dry & Machine Works. Some new machinery 
will be installed, and the plant otherwise 
equipped for the manufacture of gear blanks, 
cut gears, ete., mill work, making and repair- 
ing, etc. The works will be put in operation 
The officers are John R. 
White, president; J. R. Houchin, secretary; J. 
\. Morton, general manager. 


as soon as possible. 


Haring & Bogert have purchased the ma- 
chine shop and business of Knapp & Son at 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


ate a brass foundry in connection and will 


The new firm will oper- 


make a specialty of brass, bronze and alumi- 
num castings. 

The Wilkinson Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa.. manufacturers of automatic stokers, steam 
engines, condensers and pumps, has completed 
its new plant. The main building, of brick and 
steel construction, is 50x208 feet, extending 
along the main line of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, and is 46 feet in height, of 
two stories, with a 10-foot basement, which 
will be used for cleaning castings, a branch 
which will be added during the summer. Be- 
yond the building line the company has 140 
additional feet of ground, which will permit of 
extensions at any time. An electric crane and 
elevators for hoisting heavy castings will be 
installed, and the whole plant operated by elec- 
tricity, which will be generated in a 13x36 feet 
two-story building at the southwest side of 
Adjoining the works is 
When in 


operation the new plant will employ about 100 


the main structure. 


a one-story brick office building. 


hands, or about twice as many as at present. 
The officers are Alfred Wilkinson, president ; 
Joseph C. Laird, secretary and treasurer. 

The Henry Roos Foundry Company, Bloom- 
ingdale road and Kimball avenue, Chicago, 
report their business steadily growing. They 
have just built a core oven 16x24 feet,and have 
installed new tools, which will enable them to 
get their work out more rapidly 

The Oswego Boiler Works, Oswego, N. Y., 
owned by W. M. Jermyn, has started to build 
a foundry for general work The building 
will be 55x150 feet, with wings for pattern 
shop, core room and cupola room, and will be 
completed about May 1 

The Meadville Malleable Iron Company, 
Meadville, Pa., has received an order from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburg 
for 10 tons of malleable castings a day, rang- 


ing in weight from 10 to 100 pounds each. 
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A new company, known as the Iowa Iron 
Works Company, has been incorporated at 
Dubuque with a capital stock of $50,000. They 
will absorb the old Iowa Iron Works and ship- 
yards, besides local boiler shops. Mr. Peter 
Kiene is president, Wm. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent; F. G. Hornbogen, 
secretary, and W. W. Bonson, treasurer and 
manager. 

A new concern has just been started at St. 
Louis, Mo., in some of the buildings formerly 
occupied by the St. Louis Stamping Company. 
Mr. E. C. Hanpeter, for twenty-six 
identified with various departments of the Tu- 
dor Iron Works, with mills at East St. Louis, 


years 


but who recently severed his connection with 
that company, has secured the building of the 
Stamping Company, at Second and Florida 
streets, extending southward to Cass avenue, 
and will also occupy the basement story under 
what was formerly the office of the Stamp- 
ing Company. The space occupied by Mr. Han- 
peter’s factory in all will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 22,500 square feet. The factory will 
be devoted to the manufacture of iron and 
brass beds and a line of springs. The foundry 
will be thoroughly equipped throughout with 
all the latest appliances, and the power for the 
various machines in the plant will be supplied 
by Crocker-Wheeler motors of the most im- 
proved type 

Phe A. Y. McDonald & Morrison Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Dubuque, Iowa, are moving into their 
new plant in that place. The foundry is 140x 
220 feet and the machine shop is 140x185 feet, 
and several large warehouses are among the 
new buildings erected or in process of erection. 
(Ill.) Company 
have increased their capital stock from $10,000 


The Charleston Foundry 
to $25,000. The number of directors is in- 
creased from five to six, and the principal office 
changed from Charleston to Chicago. 

The Novelty Cast Iron Works Company has 
secured an option on a tract of land 200x100 
feet, at Toledo, O., 
the entire tract with buildings. 


and will, it is said, cover 
The company 
will manufacture light iron work and will em- 
ploy about 160 men. Toledo capital is in- 
terested to the extent of $30,000. 

Messrs 


machinists of 


Ragatz and Schaettgen, two well 
have 
a general machine shop and foundry. 
Mr. Ragatz was for twenty-five years fore- 
Novelty Iron Works, and also 
foreman of the Du- 
buque Turbine Company. Mr. Schaettgen has 
worked in many of the leading shops in the 


1 


known Dubuque, Ia., 


opened 


man of the 


served four years as 


west and for the past eleven years has made 
a specialty of creamery and 
pairs. 


separator 2 


The concern heretofore known as the Coluim- 
bus Malleable & Gray Iron Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been reorganized, changing 
its name to the Columbus Malleable Iron 
Company, with an increase in the capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tern., 
will enlarge its plant and increase the capacity 
of its works at an early date. 

The Bath Iron Works, at Bath, Me., has been 

awarded the contract for the battleship to be 
named the Georgia. The contract price is $3,- 
590,0C0O. 
Pugh, manufacturer of sash 
weights, Kansas City, Mo., expects to increase 
the capacity of his plant to almost double what 
it is at present. 

The Dillon Machine Company, Dallas. Tex., 
capital stock $50,000, are incorporated by I. H 
Dillon, C. H. Briggs, and L. S. Flatau, all 
of Dallas 


Mr. George 


The W. R. Trigg Shipbuilding Company of 


Richmond, Va., will soon move its foundry 
and machine shop to new quarters where 
creased facilities will be provided. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company of 


Marion, O., has installed a steel casting plant 
in connection with their extensive establis 
ment The process employe l is the Robert 
Bessemer, the department being in charge of 
James M. Hare 

The Midvale Steel Company, of Nicetow: 
Philadelphia, Pa., is receiving bids for thi 
erection of a new foundry building. 

The Ideal Stove and Foundry Company will 
remove its plant from Daleville, Ind., to Up 
per Sandusky, O. <A cash bonus has beet 
raised by the citizens of the latter place 
secure the industry. 

The Union Foundry & Machine Company of 
Pittsburg, Pa., will during the summer erect 
a modern foundry building of steel construc 
tion to replace the one recently burned. 

lhe Memphis. Tenn., plant of the Southern 
Car & Foundry Company has resumed oper 
ations. 

Ford & Kimball of Concord, N. H., are 
building an addition to their foundry. 

The Butler Street Foundry & Iron Company 
of Chicago, is building an addition to its foun 
dry. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company will 
build new shops at Omaha, Neb., among them 
being a large foundry. 
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he Fairhaven (Wash.) Foundry & Machine 
Company has purchased additional ground 
with a view of increasing its facilities at that 
po it. 

he Dilley Foundry Co. of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
will erect a new foundry 5o0x140 feet. Several 
large contracts have been awarded the firm 
ind their present quarters are too crowded. 
lhe Southern Foundry and Machine Com- 
gany is the name of a new manufacturing en- 
erprise in Knoxville, Tenn. The company has 
eased the property which was formerly occu- 
pied by the Clark Foundry and Machine Com- 
any. It has started operations. The com- 
any will make a specialty of heavy castings 
for all purposes, and will also do a general 
usiness in foundry and machine supplies, and 
vill manufacture all kinds of brass castings. 
| F. D. Griffiths, president and 
reasurer; W. Boright, secretary and manager ; 
W. T. Stamps, superintendent. 


ie officers are: 


The Hess-Snyder Company of Massillon, O., 
capital $250,000, has been incorporated to make 
F. Hess, Fred H. Snyder, 
Jacob F. Snyder, Charles F. Snyder and Frank 
H. Sayder. 

The Two Rivers Iron Works at Two Rivers, 
Wis., is to be sold. 

The Wisconsin Machine and Foundry Co., 
1as been incorporated at Milwaukee, Wis., with 
1 capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are Lyman G. Wheeler, L. C. Wheeler and E. 
E. Warner. 


furnaces, etc., by J. 


The Parrot Manufacturing Company of 
Mo., has filed articles of incorpo- 


yn with a capital of $20,000. 


Carthage, 


McKenna Bros. Brass Company, Limited, 
Pittsburg, Pa., has had plans drawn by J. T. 
Steen, an architect of that city, for the erec- 

of an eight-story power building, to be 
uilt on First avenue and Ross street, Pitts- 
rg. The plot 160x84 feet, and 
the new building will occupy 100x84 feet. 


measures 


C. M. Hilliker of Akron, Iowa, is trying to 
erest others in joining him to establish a 
foundry at that point. 
W. F. Pott’s Sons & Co. of Philadelphia, 
are having plans prepared for a large foundry 
ding to be erected at Fifteenth and Spring 
streets. 
he Harmony Grove Foundry, Harmony 
rove, Ga., has its plant nearly ready for oc- 
It is capitalized at $5,000. 
he citizens of Athens, Tenn., are clam- 
g for the establishment of a foundry and 
machine shop at that place. 


) 


1¢ foundry at Fredericktown, Ohio, hith- 


incy. 


erto owned and operated by W. S. Cumming, 
has been bought by C. W. Cline of Crestline, 
O., and J. B. Foote & Co., of Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 

F. E. Nelson & Son have purchased a site 
at Marshfield, Oregon, upon which they will 
erect an iron foundry and machine shop. 

The Heinns & Klagemann Machine Works 
of Glen Este, Ohio, has leased the Dawson 
New Richmond, Ohio, and will 
hereafter supply themselves with castings. 


foundry at 


he Universal Steel Company has been in- 
corporated at Jersey City, N. J., 
steel foundry he capital stock is $300,000, 
William 
Pager and Joseph 


to carry ona 


with the following incorporators: 
W. Montgomery, M. C. 
Reynolds. 

The Watsontown Foundry Company has 
Watsontown, Pa., with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 


been launched at 

Laurel, Miss., is to have a foundry and ma- 
chine shop 

It is stated that the Stanley Rule & Level 
Company of New Britain, Conn., expect to put 
up a new foundry building in the spring. 

The Mason Foundry & Machine Company 
has been organized at Maytield, Ky., with a 
capital stock of $10,000 and the following off- 
cers: G. T. Fuller, president; Harvey Lowe, 
secretary, and A. N. Mason, manager. 

Che Galland-Henning Pneumatic 
Drum Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, 


Malting 
will erect 
a new foundry to cost $4,000 

Miller & Drury have started a foundry at 
Gladwin, Mich., and will carry on a general 
jobbing and repair business 
It is reported that Adam Roley & Sons of 
Basil, Ohio, will establish a foundry at Marys 

ille, Ohio. 

John Whitesides has started a small foun- 
dry at Chattanooga, Tenn 


The Canton Saw Company of Canton, O., 


has entered the foundry business, employing 
quite a number of hands 

Ebi & Neuman of Davenport, Iowa, have 
sold their plant in that city to the Wahle Ma- 
hine & Foundry Co., recently organized. 

An establishment for the manufacture of 
plumbers’ supplies has recently been started 
Frederick Erickson 
is president and Louis Kruber secretary. 


in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The foundry of the Bliss Heater Company, 
at Bushnell, Ill., has been leased to J. C. Wi- 
vert & Bros., who will continue the same. 

President J. E. Bell of the Carthage Foun 
dry & Machine Company has sold a one-fourth 
interest or one-half of his share in the foun- 
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dry to J. T. Robinson, who has been elected 
vice president and general manager. Mr. Belb 
retires from the active management and will 
henceforth devote his time to some other line 
of business not yet decided on. 

The firm of Bossert & Knapp are associated 
to do business under the style of the Coshoc 
ton Iron Co., at Coshocton, O. 
chased 


They have pur- 
is known as the Old Mine car 
plant at Coshocton, and propose to make a gen- 
eral line of light gray iron castings, machine 
molded a specialty. Both have been with the 
S. Jarvis Adams Co., of Pittsburg, for about 
15 years. They are putting in a new boiler 
and making some other improvements at the 


what 


plant at Coshocton. 

The New Castle Stove & Range Company 
of New Castle, Pa., has applied for a Penn- 
sylvania charter 
The 
ranges and all kinds of heating and ventilating 
appliances. The incorporators are William Pat 
terson, George W. Johnson, C. H. Aikens, and 
Charles J. Kirk. 

The Schillinger Stove Co., 


with a capital of $500,000. 


new company will manufacture stoves, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with capital of $20,000 
Louis Schillinger, Jr., L. J. Schillinger and J. 
[. Shea are directors. 

Che Gordon Foundry & Machine Company 
of St. Joseph, Mo., will build a new foundry 
and machine shop to cost $10,000. A. J. Bruns- 


wig 1s manager. 


Fires. 

Fire destroyed the entire foundry, with flasks 
and patterns, of Mayer Mankato, 
Minn. Their machine shop with contents was 
also badly The 
insurance. 


Bros., at 


damaged. estimated loss is 


$9,000 covered by They expect to 
rebuild at once. 

The new plant of the Kohler, Hayssen & 
Stehn Mfg. Co., manufacturers of enameled 
ware, Sheboygan, Wis., was destroyed by fire 
February 17. The loss is estimated at $175,- 
The 


still operating their old factory 


000. The plant will probably be rebuilt. 
company are 
in the city. The plant burned down was at 
Riverside, a suburb. 

On February 28 the warehouse, covering 
about 2 acres, of the Dayton Malleable Iron 
Ohio, 
fire, entailing a loss of several thousand dol 


lars. The buildings will be reconstructed at 


Company, Dayton, was destroyed by 


once, 
The foundry of the Roanoke Machine Works 


at Roanoke, Va., was slightly damaged by fire 


February 24. A _ hot 

have been the cause. 
The foundry of Henry A. Har 

at Minneapolis, Minn., known as the Pi ! 

Pattern & Model Brass Works, was damoged 

by a recent fire. 


casting is supposed 


brass 


The Gray Iron Casting Company of S; 
field, Ohio, had their foundry somewhat Jam 
aged by a fire, supposed to have started fron 
the core oven. 

Selby & Youlders foundry at Kingston, Ont 
was partly destroyed by a fire, the origin ot 
which is thought to have been a spark from 
the cupola. 


The Olds Motor Works at Detroit, Mich., 
were completely destroyed by fire Mar 
Water also did some damage to a portion of 


the stock of the Detroit Stove Works ad 
joining the burned property. 

The New York Car Wheel Company’s foun 
dry at Buffalo, N. Y., was burned March 6 
entailing a loss of $100,000. The fire started 
in the vicinity of the cupola. As the com 
pany is closely affiliated with plants in othe 
cities the fire will cause no serious delay. 

The foundry and machine shop of Gordon 
& Brown at Moundsville, W. Va., were de 
stroyed by fire March Io. 
mated at $10,000. 


The loss is esti 


Personal. 
Wm. Pech, who has been manager of 
Pech Foundry Company at Le Mars, [| 


for the past year, has become 
in the concern. 

It is announced that P. H. Kane will sever 
his connections with the E. P. Allis Company 
not later ‘than April Ist, and will devote his 
entire attention to the interests of the Lake 
Erie Engineering Works at Buffalo, N. Y., of 
which he is superintendent and a large stock 
holder. 

Paul G. Rahe, manager of the Phoenix 
plant of the Central Foundry Company, ai 
Lansdale, Pa., has been appointed to a simi 
lar position at Medina, N. Y., where he will 
take charge of the three foundries belonging 
to that company. 

W. E. Warner, formerly foreman of 
foundry of the Ohio Brass Company, M: 
field, has accepted a similar position with 
Western Tube Company, Kewanee, III. 

Henry Thoele, proprietor of the Flore: 
(Ala.) Stove Works, has been elected as ali 
man in that city. 

John C. Wuerful, 


a full partne: 


general manager ad 


treasurer of the Toledo (Ohio) Foundry 
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Machine Company, has been talked of as a 
candidate for mayor of that city. 

G. Sadlier, the genial manager of the 
(Ohio) Foundry Company, has 
been proposed as a candidate for mayor o} 


Spi ingfield 


that town. 
C. Neal, who has for several years beet 
president and superintendent of the plant of 
the National Steel Castings Company at Mont 
oelier, Ind., has resigned. He is succeeded by 
G. Max Huffman, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
For the past two years Michael D. Waldron 
been foreman at the Wheeler plant of the 
nternational Heater Company at Utica, N. Y. 
He has now severed his connection with that 
‘company to become general superintendent of 
the manufacturing piant of the Utica Heater 
The 


ganized only a little over a year, but during 


‘ompany. latter company has been or- 


time has taken an enviable place in the 
front rank of the furnace industry in Utica, 


vith a constantly growing business. 


Deaths. 
Wren died at Pottsville, Pa., 
at the age of 78. 


Phomas 


Feb- 


He was a native 


lary [5 
f Glasgow, Scotland. Many years ago he 
stablished the Pottsville 
1850 Washington Iron 
Mr. Wren was also 
n mining and in 


Eagle Foundry at 


ind in founded the 


Works in the same town. 


nterested banking enter- 


Cen 
Louis, Mo 
disease. Mr 


Patrick Flood, superintendent of the 
tral Union Foundry, St. 
of heart 


Brass 


lied on February 5 


Flood was a well-known figure in the loca’ 
foundry trade of St. Louis. 
Horace Silsby of Seneca Falls, N. Y., vice 


resident of the American Fire Engine Com- 
any, died February 5, at Seneca Falls, from 
pulmonary disease, aged 61 years. He 
born at Seneca Falls and was the eldest son 
f H. C. Silsby, founder of the Silsby Steam 
Fire Engine Works, which he organized nearly 
50 years ago. From his youth Horace Silsby 
connected 


was 


had been and 


since the consolidation of the various fire en 


with the concern, 
gine concerns under the name of the American 
Engine Company, he had been vice pres- 
ident of that corporation and manager of the 
Seneca Falls plant. Mr. Silsby served with 
inction in the Civil War. 

imes M. Smith, formerly head of the firm 


ft Smith, Whitcomb & Cook, foundrymen and 
manufacturers of stone cutting machinery, of 
Barre, Vt., died on February 23, of heart fail- 


ure, at his home in Montpelier, Vt., aged 77 
Mr. Smith retired from business about 
a year ago. 


years. 


Peter Engel, who formerly conducted a foun 
dry business at New Windsor, Md., died on 
February 24, at his home in that town, at the 
age of 81 years. 

William Howard Carpenter, vice president 
and general manager of the A. 
Sons 


Carpenter & 
Providence, R. |e 
Mr. Carpenter was 
Providence Aug. 28, 


Foundry Company, 
died in that city March 3. 
born in 1861, and while 
yet in his boyhood he took great interest in the 
foundry business, in which his father was then 
engaged,and lost no time as soon as his school 
days were ended in entering actively in the 
work, which he had chosen for life employment. 
He was soon recognized as one of those ener- 
getic, broad-minded, 


systematic, comprehen 


sive business men who are certain to become 
leaders in their chosen work if life and health 
are given them. Every detail of his business 
familiar with, and every customer 
cordially acquainted with. The 


workmen in the shop first 


he became 
he became 
him as 
a fellow workman, then respected him as for« 


welc med 


man and finally honored him as owner and 
With 


brought to his 


manager. such assistance as he thus 


father’s business, it was but 
natural that it should grow and that the works 
on Cove street should be enlarged. <A _ part- 
nership was formed in 1889 and later incor 
porated under the name of A. Carpenter & 
Sons’ Foundry Co., in which William H. Car 
penter became vice president and general man- 
ager, a position he held at the time of his 
death. 

John Baillie Falconer, a retired 
of Dundee, 


ty-two 


iron-founder, 
Scotland, died recently, aged seven- 
years. The deceased, in partnership 
with his late brother, Charles, formerly car- 
ried on the 

Ezra 1 


foundry at 


Falcon Ironworks there. 

. Converse, who at one time conduct- 
Staffordville, under 
the name of Howe & Converse is dead aged 
Q> 


ed a Conn., 


M. M. Martin, master car builder of the 
Wabash Railroad, and one of the chief stock 
holders of the Litchfield Car & Machine Co. 
at Litchfield, Ill., died at that place recently 
at the age of 70. 

Thos. Needham, for nearly forty years en 
gaged in the foundry business at Derby, Eng 
land, died there recently, aged 73. 

William W. Smith of the of Smith 
& Smith, proprietors of the Eagle foundry at 
Lowell, Mass., 


firm 


is dead, aged 37. 








The Sampling and Grading of Pig Iron. 


BY HERBERT E. FIELD. 

The article by Mr. W. G. Scott in the Feb- 
ruary Foundry brings forward too important 
a subject to be passed without notice. A 
further discussion of the proper sampling of 
pig iron may help to adjust some difficulties 
and differences now laid to other causes. 

The lack of uniformity in results obtained 
by the chemical analysis of the same sample 
by different laboratories is a subject which 
has been worn too threadbare to need any dis- 
cussion here. It has been made the corner 
stone for many articles written inoppositionto 
the method of mixing iron by chemical analysis 
and is the chief argument used by many a pig 
iron agent when their iron does not come with- 
in the limits guaranteed. During a recent cor- 
respondence in regard to a lot of iron which 
had not come within the specified requirements, 
the following example was cited by the agents 
through whom the iron was bought, in order to 
show how little dependence could be placed up- 
on the chemical work done by different labora- 
tories 

A quantity of iron was bought upon specified 
analysis, for silicon and phosphorus. Upon 
receipt of this iron the founder took borings 
from several pigs, mixed them together and 
sent parts to two different laboratories. The 
report from these chemists showed a variation 
of over a quarter of one per cent in silicon and 


over eight-tenths per cent in phosphorus. As 
] 


these results were so widely at variance and 
as they did not come within the requirements 
of the contract, 25 more samples were taken 
at the These were 
mixed together and portions sent to a standard 


request of the agents. 


chemical laboratory and to one of the chemists 
who analyzed the original samples. The re- 
ports from these two lots again showed a varia- 
tion of over one-quarter of one per cent in sili- 
con. The founder having saved a part of the 
sample, sent it to the above-mentioned chem 
ist for a third analysis, and the result again 
varied over one-half of one per cent in silicon 
No one familiar with chemical analysis can be 
lieve that there could be such a difference in 
the results of one chemist’s work, and this 
forces us to draw the conclusion that the dif- 
ficulty must have been due to the lack of uni- 
formity in the samples. The method men- 
tioned by Mr. Scott in his February article, of 
taking an equal portion from each sample and 
mixing them together was the one used in the 
above instance. This method has been and is, 
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in general use in most laboratories. S 
eral years ago I had considerable trouble aloug 
this same line and found that it was due wholly 
to this method of mixing samples. I found 
that it was impossible to sufficiently mix any 
number of samples so that the small quan ity 
taken for analysis could give anything like ar 
average of the lot. For some time after this | 
insisted on a separate analysis of each saniple 
taken, and still hold to this method when possi- 
ble as the only way to determine whether a 
quantity of iron “runs even” or not. In many 
cases, however, I found this impracticabl 
account of the time consumed and I have 
adopted the following method which has all the 
accuracy of the individual analysis and falls 
short only in not showing the variation in the 
quality of the iron. When the iron is received 
in carloads, five samples are taken from each 
car representing as nearly as possible the av- 
erage fracture of the car. After the sand has 
been thoroughly cleaned from the outside, the 
pig is broken and wrapped in strong paper and 
tied securely near the fresh fracture end to pre- 
vent any loose sand which may be disengaged 
from the outside of the pig getting into the 
sample. The drillings are then taken half way 
between the center and outside of the pig, 
those from each pig being separate and pow- 
dered in a mortar. If there are for instance, 
five samples from a car to be analyzed, one- 
fifth of each charge used in the analysis is 
taken from each sample. For example, if it is 
a silicon analysis, and a one gram charge is 
used, one-fifth of a gram, or .2 gram, is 
weighed from each sample. If it is a sulphur 
analysis, for which a five gram charge is to be 
taken, one-fifth of five grams, or I gram is 
weighed from each sample. In case a larger 
pile of iron is to be sampled, more pigs should 
be taken and a proportionate part of each 
charge taken from each sample. This is very 
accurate up to ten samples, but it is hardly 
visable to use less than one-tenth of a gram 
from any one sample for an analysis. If m« 
than ten samples are to be taken, two sepat 
analyses should be made. In order to sh 
the accuracy of this method, I have made man} 
average analyses in this manner, and th 
analyzed each individual sample and taken t! 
average of the result and have always fou 
The followi: 
table will show as plainly as any I have h 
closely these results agree, and will also answ: 
for an illustration which I wish to bring o1 
later in this article. 

These twenty samples were taken from a p 


the two extremely concordant. 
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f iron in a foundry yard, and were sold as a 
rst-class No. 2 Southern iron. The foundry 
1d considerable trouble with their castings, 
nd I was called in to help them out and found 
this lot of iron. The fractures | have affixed 
further mention and have designated the 
vearance rather than try to put a number 
the fracture: 
Detail analysis for silicon, phosphorus and 
sulphur arranged in order of silicon percent- 





Ne ' Fracture. Silicion. phoras. Sulphur. 
High Silicion. O20 
j SRIVORY.....s0s000e Al 
BEVOEG o<csccecises 27 
Silvery..... O741 
] M. Close......... (2 
20 oo 667 
1 M. Close. .0422 
i Medium... 0576 
s M. Open 0495 
16 a 06 
j ee .0232 
17 Close .0633 
9 Open. 0624 
i Ba! Close .0321 
6 Oe ee 0216 
4 | LD Oo eee 0071 
15 Le SS .0421 
10 Medium.......... 08374 
? Si iiss nctssencecace 0142 
RO HED sisi veanh sncessens 0333 





Two average analyses were made, one of 
samples Nos. 1 to 10, the other of samples Nos. 
II to 20, with the following result: 





Silicon Phos- Sulphur 
Average of individual phorus 
SOUT FOE WON «5 sncie cies dacaoe 3.700 1.217 .O55 
from above table). 
Average analysis Nos. 1 to 10 3.672 1.193 061 
SOON csc ccinsisenvesescestes ; 028 024 006 


Silicon Phos- Sulphur 





Average of individual phorus 
a 2 eae 3.10 1.315 0496 
(from above table 
Average analysis Nos. 11 to 20 3.166 1.316 489 
SPRRONCNID vcdccsisescsoncncdcaisans . 066 001 0007 


These results show conclusively how very ac- 
curate this method of average analysis is, and 
I feel sure that if it were adopted in more of 
our laboratories there would be less complaint 
of the varying results of different chemists. 

lhe article of Mr. Kirk in the Febru- 
ary Foundry ably supports the mixing of 

n by fracture and leads me to refer to the 
above table to show an instance where this 
method of mixing iron would not only be im- 
practicable, but would, and did, lead to very 


1 
} 


lisastrous results. 


~ 


A close scrutiny of the 
‘le will show that with the exception of the 
gh silicon and silvery fracture, there is prac- 
tically no uniformity between the fracture and 
the analysis. There are many fractures of iron 

lich it is possible to distinguish by appear- 


t 
t 
I 


ance, but there are others which are more dif- 
ficult, and in fact impossible to grade or mix 
by that method. 

A close grain, caused by high sulphur, and 
one caused by low silicon are many times 
identical in fracture, and yet would give very 
different results if one were substituted for the 
other. The high manganese, high carbon pig 
iron often has a fine No. 1 fracture, with its 
identical color, and rich appearance, and yet it 
can, 1 no way, be used for the same work. 
The No. 2, soft iron, manufactured by the 
Southern furnaces, frequently has a fracture 
which is identical with the No. 3, of the North- 
ern furnaces, vet their effect in castings is en- 
tirely different. The rapid increase of the 
number of firms employing chemists and mix- 
ing iron by chemical analysis shows that the 
method is a necessity to the modern foundry 
and is becoming more so as furnace practice 
develops. A comparatively few years ago the 
furnaces considered that only certain kinds of 
ore could be used in the manufacture of pig 
iron, but as the iron industry developed, new 
ores were tried and new conditions arose 
Chere are still furnace men who are using the 
old standard ores and turning out the same re- 
liable pig iron, but at a price which makes it 
impossible for the modern jobbing foundry in 
the competition of the present, to use. With 
such an iron it would be comparatively easy 
to get good results by the fracture method of 
mixing, but it has fallen to the lot of chem- 
istry to make use of the cheaper irons made 
perhaps from inferior ores. By judiciously se- 
lecting from these irons, a mixture may be 
made, by analysis, at a much less cost, which 
will equal and often improve upon those made 
from the more expensive iron 

The hardness test which has been recently al- 
luded to in The Foundry, shows but little im- 
provement over the fracture method for testing 
the raw material. It could, however, be made 
very useful in testing the iron on the day fol- 
lowing the cast, and thus prevent the delay 
caused by waiting for castings to reach the 
machine shop before the hardness is known. 
The high silicon pig iron would show a great 
hardness with this test, and yet in appropriate 
amounts would act as a softener. The same is 
true of the high manganese, high carbon pig 
which is extremely difficult to drill, and yet if 
properly mixed softens certain kinds of iron. 

Many mechanical methods for mixing irons 
have been tried and rejected in our foundries 
while the increasing popularity of the chemical 
method indicates that it will eventually be the 
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sole method of mixing iron. The method of 
sampling before mentioned will be found a 
great aid to more uniform results. 


What Would You Have Done? 

There are times when a man’s judgment 
must act quickly to be of service, and when the 
conditions are of such a nature that he has no 
previous experience to guide him. 

These are the times when a thorough knowl- 
edge of fundamental facts and a cool head are 
of service. 

A very unusual combination came about in a 
small foundry one day that you might travel 
far to find equaled. 

The foundry stood on bottom land some dis- 
tance back from a good sized creek, which at 
this time was filled with floating ice. Shortly 
after the fire was built in the cupola the ice 
gorged in a narrow spot some distance below 
the shop. 

The creek was running at flood height and 
several little gorges had broken farther up, let- 
ting out more water and ice, and so still farther 
increasing the amount of water coming down. 

It was unusual for the ice to stick at the 
place it did and at first it was expected to be 
only a short stop, but this time the ice coming 
after seemed to strike in a way to lock the 
whole mass securely and the water began fill- 
ing the flats at a rate that was alarming. 

The word came to the foundry just as the 
iron began to come down and the effort was to 
crowd things so as to get it out of the way be- 
fore the water got there. This, it was be 
lieved, could be done, as the heat was small. 
As the first ladleful was being poured the 
water showed in one corner. Ina few minutes 
it had spread over most of the floor, and the 
last mold to be poured was wet over the bot- 
tom board before the mold was full, and all 
hands (two men and three boys) decided that 
it was getting too risky, and got outside to a 
roadway that was two or three feet higher than 
the floor to hold a council as the water rose 
higher every minute. 

Every one realized that whatever was done 
must be done quickly and the molder in the 
group was looked to for advice. 

What will happen when the water gets up 
and into the cupola? “Happen?” yelled the 
molder, looking around for a way to run, 
“Why, this part of the town will be blown into 
millions of pieces ; there won’t be anything left; 
we've got to get that iron out somehow or 
other.” 

This you can be sure didn’t help to make 


things any quieter and what to do was in every 
one’s mind. 

It must have been habit that suggested tl 
remedy. “Drop the bottom, quick,” some o1 
yelled. ‘Get a pole or board or piece of pips 
and the crowd scattered in search of somethi 
still above water. 

The water by this time was less than a fi 
from the bottom of the cupola. 

A joint of 
through a crack in the building and careful ; 
taken at the iron that held up the bottom do: 

You can well believe that no time had b« 
taken to think. 

After two or three passes the iron received a 
fair blow and the bottom came down. 


pipe was found and thr 


Luckily the hinges of the door were toward 
To describe the scene would be im- 
It seemed as though a huge blunder 
buss had been fired into the air, which w 
filled with flying iron and coke for what a 
peared to be several hundred feet in height, a 
acres in diameter. 


the men. 


possible. 


The streets were filled with people who fled 
in all directions trying to get under cover be 
fore the burning material reached the earth and 
them. 

As it was nearly six in the evening and quite 
dark it attracted attention from everywhere 
and the fire department soon put in an appeat 
ance and began laying hose. They felt sure 
everything would be one fire, but in this they 
were mistaken. 

No fire was started anywhere, and as far as 
could be learned no one was burned or harmed 
in any way except from fright. Neither was 
there any iron found under the cupola or any- 
where else. 

An examination in the morning showed the 
cupola thrown from its place and laying on its 
side, the roof of the foundry turned completely 
upside down, but not moved much either sid: 
ways or endways. The gas in the near neig! 
borhood was blown out by the concussion. 

The water was all down before morning and 
the columns the cupola had set on showed that 
the highest water had been three or four inches 
beiow the cupola. 

The amount of damage done was not great 
but the excitement was intense for a short time 

Several things connected with it have ofte1 
come to my mind that I have never ha 
straightened out. The first is: Did the melted 
iron burn up in the air when thrown up from 
The brilliant light and the fact 
that people were not burned with its falling on 
them seems to indicate that it was. 


the water? 
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What would have happened if nothing had 
een done and the water had arisen into the 
upola ? 

Che cupola was small and there was sup- 
osed to be about 400 pounds of iron in it when 
1e bottom was dropped. 

Then comes the question, What would have 
een the best thing to do? This of course, be- 
eving the water would surely get into the iron. 

Of course, as it turned out, shutting off the 
wind and doing nothing would have saved the 
blow up. 

Presence of mind and experience are great 
things sometimes, but somehow when some- 
thing entirely unexpected and seemingly very 
dangerous suddenly confronts us, we are so apt 
to try to think of some way to bring about ab- 
sence of body in a rapid manner that we do 
not think as clearly on other matters as we 
should. W. OsBorNE. 


Erratic and Systematic Grading of Pig Iron 
by Analysis. * 


Tuos. D. West, SHARPSVILLE, Pa. 


In this paper it is intended to call attention 
to the present rather erratic methods adopted 
in grading pig iron by analysis, and to deduce 
principles whereby standards for such grading 
could be established. In this way a fair idea 
could be formed in regard to the physical 
properties which may be expected from differ- 
ent brands of pig iron, wherever they are re- 
ferred to by numbers. The erratic and unsound 
manner in which the grades of different brands 
of pig iron are now numbered cannot be better 
brought out than is done in the recent book 
entitled “Analyses of Pig Iron,” by Mr. Sey- 
mour R. Church. [n this work, we find pig 
irons called No. 1 by their makers and rang- 
ing in silicon from one-half of one per cent 
.50) to four per cent (4.00), furthermore the 
ildest kind of confusion as to numbers and 
trade marks, etc., supposed to designate the 
pecial qualities of the different grades of pig 
iron reported. 

The distinction between the terms “brand” 
nd “grade” of an iron may be stated to mean 
hat a “brand” is supposed to possess chemical 

physical properties not met with in their 
‘ntirety in another kind of iron, while the 
“srades” of an iron are the different degrees 
of hardness obtainable from any special brand 
when run into similarly shaped castings. 

To illustrate the present impracticable and 


< 
= 


s 
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meaningless habit of numbering grades of pig 
iron when grading and selling by analysis, the 
writer presents the chart below. Every line 
stands for a range of one-fourth of one per 
cent in silicon in the composition. The length 
of the heavy black lines represents the relative 
number of analyses giving the different per- 
centages of silicon in irons called No. 1, as 
found in Mr. Church’s work. Coke irons are 
shown on the left and charcoal irons on the 
right. It is to be understood that this paper 
is not a criticism on the book “Analyses of 
Pig Iron,” but rather on the absence of method 
and standards in such a grading of pig irons 
by analysis. 
NO. I. IRONS 


Coke. 


Charcoal 
Silicon .25 to 


se per cent 





CHART SHOWING ERRATIC GRADING OF FIG IRON IN 1900 


The general conception by foundrymen of a 
No. I pig iron is that it refers to that grade of 
iron which is best adapted, when melted by it- 
self, to give soft iron in castings ranging from 
I inch thickness down to stove plate. Then 
again, genuine No. I iron is more expensive 
to make than a No. 2 or 3. This is due to 
the fact that a No. 1 iron must contain more 
silicon than a No. 2 or 3, and the higher the 
silicon, the more fuel is necessary to make 
it. When we read the market reports of pig 
iron prices we generally see them quoted as 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc. If one furnaceman 
calls an iron containing but .50 per cent of sili- 
con a No. I iron and another calls a 4.00 per 
cent silicon iron No. 1, what is one to under- 
stand by such terms, and what endless confu- 
sion and loss must not such a practice cause? 

The writer has stated in other publications 
that there is no really bad iron, meaning that 
there is a market for all brands and grades of 
pig iron. This being accepted, it cannot profit 
any furnaceman in the end, to intentionally dis- 
pose of iron to a customer which may not be 
best suited for his work. Furnacemen are not 
the only ones to blame when their customers 
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receive iron not suited for their purpose. Un- 
fortunately too few buyers know what they 
should use, and hence, between the two. there 
is much to be remedied. However, the writer 
looks for the day when almost if not all irons 
will be shipped just where they will do the 
work they are best suited for. This cannot 
be fully realized until furnacemen will not 
only furnish chemical analyses as they now do, 
but also physical tests of their pig iron after it 
has been remelted in a small cupola. These 
physical tests should give the strength, de- 
flection, contraction, chill, and fluidity of their 
pig irons, as obtained by a practical and stand- 
ard system of testing The data derived from 
such tests would not only show up the differ- 
ence in the various brands of iron, but would 
also enable users to obtain the grades (by a 
uniform or standard system of numbering 
these) in any special brand which will best suit 
their requirements. 

All progressive furnacemen and founders 
now work under the rule that silicon and sul- 
phur are the elements which control the grad- 
ing of iron by analysis, ores, flux, and fuel 
being similar. This principle was first advo- 
cated by the writer in his work “Metallurgy 
of Cast Iron.” It also allows the devising 
and establishing of standards in grading pig 
iron by analysis which can be adhered to by 
all furnaces making irons ranging from .50 


TABLE 
No. 1 Iron. No. 2. 
RI iio ct cstcntieswcsewdstcese 2.75 to 3.00 2.50 to 2.75 
RN ch denct,cscistanmeness> 01 to .02 01 to .03 
No. 6. No. 7. 
Silicon.... .. 1.50 to 1.75 1.25 to 1.50 
Ee | .03 to .05 






to 3.00 per cent in silicon. The line of dis- 
tinction between grades should be drawn so 
that the amount of silicon and of sulphur 
which can make a perceptible change in the 
hardness of castings when pig iron only is re- 
melted is taken into account. 

The writer’s extended experience obtained 
by closely following variations in the hard- 
ness of castings due to changes in silicon and 
sulphur, is such that he can safely say that 
where sulphur is kept constant, every increase 
of .25 per cent in silicon should change the 
grade of pig iron one number in all iron rang- 
ing up to 3.00 per cent in silicon. 

It takes less sulphur than any other element 
to effect a change in the grade or hardness 
of a casting. A change of one point of sul- 
phur (.o1 per cent) can neutralize the effect 
of eight or twelve times the amount of sili- 


con. This will be better understood by refer 
ence to Table 1, which shows approximatel; 
the increase in silicon and sulphur necessar 
to maintain a uniform hardness (or a cor 
stant condition of the carbons) in remelte 
pig iron. This can only be observed by melt 
ing pig iron in a cupola at the furnace or i 
the foundry, to make test bars or castings. | 
brief, Table 1 shows that, if an iron containir 
2.00 per cent silicon should have its sulphi 
from .o1 to .06, in order 
maintain an approximately equal hardness 
similar test bars or castings, the silicon would 
have to be increased .50 per cent. 


increased 


_TABLE_I.- 


.05 6 
2.40 2.50 


Sulphur... 
BIRT ONDE cc ccsiccssnveesee 


salpoles 01 02 .03 04 
210 9.20 2.30 

As a rule in coke irons the lower the silicon 
the higher the sulphur. In establishing stand- 
ards the amount of sulphur, therefore, should 
be considered as well as the silicon. Recog 
nizing this fact in connection with the stat« 
ment given above, which makes a distinction in 
grade at every .25 per cent of silicon, Tabi: 
2 is presented for consideration in discussing 
standards for the numbering of grades. One 
may thus form some fair idea of the hardness 
to be expected in castings from pig iron when 
ordering No. 1, 2 or 3 in different brands of 
iron. 


II. 
No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
2.25 to 2.50 2.00 to 2.25 1.75 to 2.x 
01 to .03 01 to .04 02 to .04 
No. 8. No. 9. No. 10 
1.00 to 1.25 .75 to 1.00 50 to .75 
.03 to .06 .04 to .07 05 to 10 


Numbering the grades from No. 1 to No. 10 
advancing in silicon .25 and sulphur .o1 to .03 
or more in each grade, as shown in Table 2. 
gives a range that may be said to include all 
the necessary ones that are now used in making 
castings, except the so-called softeners or fer 
ro-silicons. It will be noticed that the sugges 
tion for grading pig iron as given herewith 
arbitrarily starts with No. I, an iron con 
taining from 2.75 to 3.00 per cent of silicon 
The majority of furnacemen happen to grade 
pretty closely to this standard, as is shown by 
chart, which gives the greatest number of irons 
graded as No. I as containing 2.50 to 2.75 per 
cent in silicon. 

When purchasing ferro-silicons or softeners, 
their exact composition should be obtained, as 
indeed should those of any grades in No. 1 to 
10 irons given in Table 2, so that when using 
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any of the grades by these tables they could 
be handled intelligently, and give the founder 
exactly or very closely the quality desired in 
his castings. 

The phosphorus, manganese, and carbon 
contents, it will be noticed, is not touched upon 
in any of the above tables. These are ingredi- 
ents which are fairly constant in all brands of 
iron made from similar ores, fuel and fluxes, 
ind what slight changes may occur in them 
can affect the grade of any brand of iron very 
little. While this is a fact, it would gener- 
ally be advisable for furnacemen in advertis- 
ing their irons to state along with the brands 
named, what percentage of phosphorus and 
manganese and in some cases, total carbon, 
their iron contains, as there are conditions 
demanding varying percentages of these ele- 
ments met with that would enhance the irons 
were these points made known. As for exam- 
ple, a founder making very thin castings would 
require higher phosphorus, which gives more 
fluidity to iron, than is available in some reg- 
ular No. 1 grades. Then, again, it is often 
necessary’ to know what manganese an iron 
contains, as when it is more than .50 its in- 
fluence is to harden. With regard to the car- 
bon, the “total” is all that is generally re- 
quired. Giving the percentage of what is com- 
bined or free carbon in iron tells nothing 
further than the melting qualities of the met- 
al. In this the more the carbon is combined, 
the easier or quicker the iron melts, a fact 
discovered by the writer several years ago and 
confirmed by Dr. R. Moldenke, by further ex- 
periment. If a knowledge of the combined or 
graphitic carbon contents of pig iron was of 
any real value in grading pig irons by analy- 
sis, grading could be done effectively by frac- 
ture or hardness, and the only determinations 
required would be those of the total carbon, 
phosphorus, or manganese, according as in- 
formation might be desired of one or all of 
these ingredients. 

By bringing forward the suggestions herein 
utlined for grading pig iron by analysis, a 
way is opened up whereby it is hoped that 
much good will result. This is a good subject 
for discussion by furnacemen as well as foun- 
ders and could be adapted for further venti- 
lation at the coming convention of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association where the 
greatest number of those interested would 
meet. The work of this association in helping 
to bring about greater uniformity in the chem- 
ical analysis of irons by preparing standard- 
ized drillings (now in use in nearly two hun- 


dred cf our leading laboratories), also in test- 
ing the various grades of cast iron is recog- 
nized as having been productive of much good. 
It therefore seems to the writer that this same 
association could also exert a beneficial in- 
fluence in bringing about greater uniformity 
in the grading and selling of our foundry 
irons. 


A Small Malleable Job. 


At the first glance a molder would be tempt- 
ed to declare this a very simple casting to get 
out, but if he has had any experience with 
malleable iron and will note carefully what the 
machinist has to do to this casting, then he 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





will know what was expected. Fig. 1 shows 
the pattern, the dimensions of which are 8 
inches diameter, with 3-inch flange, 7% of an 
inch thickness throughout. The inside of the 
flange has to have teeth milled into it, % inch 


bh Fig. 3 





deep, 8 teeth to the inch, and to leave when 
finished a shell 14 inch thick. As can be read- 
ily seen the slightest flaw or shrinkage would 
condemn this casting after a machinist had 
worked perhaps all day on it. It will be no- 
ticed (Fig. 2) that the entire inner surface is 
covered by 8 chills, but owing to their shape 
when contraction begins, they will not burst 
the casting. Fig. 3 shows how it was gated 
on the bottom edge of flange, a split ring-run- 
ner with feeders on at every point where iron 
entered the mold, acting not only as feeders 
but slag catchers also. Fig. 4 shows what the 
casting looked like when they got through 
with it in the machine shop. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Wo. H. KInNe. 
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Percentage of Loss in Melting. 
The writer would like to ask the opinion of 
read The 
what their experience shows the loss to be in 
melting iron. 


the experts who Foundry as to 
In other words if 2,240 lbs. of 
pig iron is charged in the cupola, how many 
pounds of castings and sprues can be obtained 
Also out of 


stove plate scrap ? 


from same? same quantity of 

My experience has been that there is a loss 
of approximately (10 per cent) in pig iron and 
considerably over this in stove plate scrap. 
The loss is accounted for mostly by the slag 
In talking this matter over with other foundry 
men some time ago, they seemed to question 
this amount of loss and made a small sample 
heat purposely to get at the exact loss. They 
reported that out of 1,000 lbs. of stove plate 
scrap they produced 976 lbs. of castings and 
sprues, or a loss of under 2% 
claim that this 
absolutely 


per cent. They 


experiment and figures are 


correct, the proprietor himself 


weighing the entire quantity. They take the 


t stove plate scrap had considerably 
This 


a great surprise to the writer 


ground th: 


less loss attached to it than pig tron. 
experiment was 
and he can only account for it from the fact 
that they a very clean stove 


must have used 


plate free from rust E. L. Grover. 


Big Work in Small Shops. 
\\ ( h ive 


in reality the greatest piece of foundry work 


often expressed the opinion that 


was not done in the largest shop. The molding 
and casting of the heaviest piece of machinery 
is a comparatively easy job to what it is to 


turn out a casting half the size with no facil 


ities 

L. E. Lelaurin, foreman of the Dilley foun 
dry at Pine Bluff, Ark., writes that he is 
making locomotive cylinders, weighing from 


2,600 to 4,500 pounds in green sand, two mold 
ers casting one every other day with the assist- 
ance of a helper on the first day, giving a la- 
bor cost for molding of $13.25. The shop is 
not furnished with modern equipment and all 
the iron is melted in a 32-inch cupola, the net 


output of finished castings being between 


eighty-five and a hundred tons per month 


In our February issue appeared an item to 
the effect that the Canton Roll & Machine Co 
of Canton, Ohio, had transferred their plant 
to the American Sheet Steel Co Mr. J. B. 
Baird, president and manager of the former 
company, writes us that this statement 1s in 
correct and that his company has no connec 
tion with any other corporation 


Fitting Up a Brass Foundry. 


The most important things in designing a 
building to be used for a brass foundry ars 
ventilation. Insufficient ventilatio: 
will permit the gases from the furnaces and th 
fumes from the metal to be retained in th 
shop, the men becoming drowsy and languid 


heht and 


while 

A shop bui! 
on the ground will allow the furnaces to b 
placed in a pit, and this is a distinct advantag« 
and fuel should b 
thought of and placed where they can be easil 


and consequently doing less’ work, 


dark shop means a large gas bill. 


Receptacles for sand 
got at, both in winter and summer. 

In this article, the internal arrangement « 
a brass foundry, rather than the building, wi 
be considered, the idea being to furnish parti: 
desirous of starting a small jobbing foundry 
with instructions that will enable them to buil: 
the molding troughs, lay the casting floor an 
skimming hearth, arrange the furnaces, emer 
wheels, tumbling barrels, etc. 

In |] ofte: 
found in the upper stories of power, buildings 


arge cities brass foundries are 


and we will suppose we have rented a room 
or loft on the top floor of such a building, and 
contemplate doing sufficient business 
We first decide upon the 
position of the furnaces and locate them at the 
We next 
molding tubs 
whether to arrange them along the wall or 


that we 


to run six molders. 


end of the room nearest the elevator. 
consider the position of the 
place them back to back at right angles to th 
wall. Where there is abundance of room the 
plan usually followed is to range them along 
the walls next the windows. We require six 
s, each not less than 9 feet in length, an¢ 
if we can make them 1o feet so much the bet 
ter, for when the tubs are too small the molder 
is always short of sand, is continually riddling 
and has to use it hot, which makes it stick t 


+} 


he patterns and cause the castings to lool 


rough; so we will make the tubs, say, 10 feet 
in length by 24 inches deep, 24 inches wide at 
the bottom and 28 inches at the top. For eacl 
tub we shall require six dressed pine planks 
214 inches thick by 12 inches wide, and four of 
them to feet and 2, 10 feet 4% inches long 
he front of the tub, where the molder wil 
stand, is made sloping. Four pieces of plan! 


We art 


into which thi 


34 inches long are sawn for the ends. 
to cut grooves in these ends, 
ends of the back and front planks will fit, thus 
holding them more securely against the pres 
sure of the sand; so we lay two of the pieces 
on the floor, and, leaving an inch margin, mark 


out a two-ineh straight groove for the back 
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for the front is given a slope of 
four bottom to Cut the 
groove 14 inch deep and then spike the ends 
n position. We have now a rectangular bot- 
omless box; we turn it bottom up and nail on 
he long planks, which are of sufficient length 
We then place the 


the groove 


inches from top. 


» reach across the ends. 
tubs in the position we have decided they are to 
‘cupy. They are raised from the floor six or 
ght inches by setting them on bricks or wood 
f that height. 

[f the tubs are to stand by the wall, they are 

iced one foot away from the This 
will allow a tool shelf 12 inches wide to be 
nailed on the top edge of the back of the tub. 
This will project over and touch the wall and 


same. 


should have a ledge two inches high fastened 
along that edge to prevent tools from falling 
off. Each tub must be provided inside with a 
to support the skids on 
which the molding is done. These ledges are 
simply “two by and run the length of 
the tub. Nail the front one on first, 6 inches 
below the top of the tub; it will be easy then 
Now, 


ledge, back and front, 
fours” 
to determine the height of the back one. 


saw off for each tub two skids 2x4 inches, bevel 
ne end to conform to the slope of the front of 


( 
the tub; do not nail or fasten these skids in 
any way, as the molder adjusts them when he 
is working on any part of the tub that suits 
his convenience and generally removes them 
together when he riddles his sand. 
Che molding tubs are now complete, the next 
is the casting floor. 


thing to be considered 


his is best made of brick, confined within a 
defined space by “two by fours” nailed to the 
floor. This brick casting floor is not carried 


inder the molders’ feet because it 1s not neces 


sary, and also is not a nice thing to stat 
ipon. The “two by fours” are nailed down 
irallel with the front of the tubs and three 


feet distant. The space between the tub and 
the raised casting floor retains the sand spilled 
in molding and prevents its being distributed 
The 
upon for casting is bounded by “two by fours” 
spiked to the floor. then laid 
they are bedded on sand 


lll over the shop. whole space decided 
The bricks are 
lat, breaking joints; 

inch deep and dry sand is swept into the 
This floor 


under and around the furnaces, so 


nterstices. brick should be ex 
tended to, 
that if metal is spilled fire will not result 

We are supposing that the furnaces are to 
stand on the floor like stoves; before laying the 
brick under them and along the floor adjacent, 
we first lay down a layer of asbestos paper 


Che fire regulations in some cities prescribe 


first asbestos paper, on this a layer of hollow 
tiles and then a layer of common brick, on 
which the furnaces are set. When the fur- 
naces are set each in a shallow cast-iron tray 
with feet two inches high, the hollow tiles are 
not necessary. 

The part of the floor whereon the pots are 
to be skimmed should be carefully protected. 
Lay down several thicknesses of asbestos pa 
per under the common brick at this spot, then 
on top of the brick floor make a “hearth.” Get 
a tire from a wagon wheel with a three-inch 
face, lay it on the floor and fill it in with fire- 
brick cemented with fire-clay. The tire re- 
tains the brick in place. This hearth should be 
located six or eight feet away from the fur- 
naces and centrally thereto. If the tubs have 
been placed at right angles, or with their ends 
abutting on the wall, casting floors are gen- 
erally provided for every two molders. Two 
tubs are placed back to back with a space of 
12 inches between; this the tool 
shelf, which is fastened on the top of each 
tub, bridging this space and holding the tub 
together. Before the shelf is nailed on, a 
picce of “two by four” is fastened vertically 
on the back of each tub. It extends three feet 
above the top edge of the tubs near the end 
at the This is a con- 
venience for hanging the sieve. Between the 
fronts of each set of tubs there is a space of 
a casting six feet 
space of two feet before each tub 
These casting floors 


allows for 


right of each molder 


ten feet; this allows floor 
wide and a 
where the molder stands. 
should merge into a pathway of brick running 
along the ends of the tubs and reaching to the 
furnaces; sometimes the tubs are placed closer 
together and this pathway used for a casting 
floor. 

The arrangement for illumination consists 
of a gas pipe suspended from the ceiling reach- 
ing down to within two feet of each tool shelf, 


midway of each set of tubs. To this pipe, two 


swivel brackets are attached, one for each 
molder 
The core bench and oven are sometimes 


located between the furnaces and the nearest 


molder. The bench is simply a stout table 
about 36 inches high, 36 inches wide and any 
length thought desirable. It is provided with 
back and sides 12 inches high [The core oven 


simply a rect- 
and set 
stove. The 
stovepipe 1S carried from the top « f the oven 
provided with 


elaborate affair or 
fitted 


1 
small cannon 


may be an 


angular iron box with doors 


over the body of a 


‘ 


to the chimney and should be 


a damper. Angle iron is riveted at each end 








inside the oven and forms ledges to support 
the iron strips which are the shelves on which 
core plates are supported. 

The emery wheels, tumbling barrels and cast- 
ing cleaning bench are preferably located at 
the same end of the shop as the furnaces, near 
the elevator, for shipping conveniences. 

The office of such a shop as we have been 
considering is usually not a pretentious affair. 
A space around the door is generally boxed 
in and provided with a roll-top desk, a tele- 
phone, safe, and book-keeper. Sometimes the 
office is divided by a counter before which cus- 
tomers stand. When visitors are undesirable 
the space between the end of the counter and 
the wall of the office is fitted with a gate 
through which the employes pass. 

For ventilation, square cupolas with sky- 
One of these 
should be placed directly over the furnaces 


lights are sometimes provided. 


and one or more over the casting floor. These 
cupolas ought to be at least four feet high, and 
provided on the sides with lattices or doors 
opening outward and operated from the in- 
side. A cheaper way, sometimes practiced, is 
to cut out a portion of a roof ten feet in length 
and the width of two joists. 
guarded against by running ™%-inch iron bars 
lengthwise of the opening, the same as prison 
windows are protected; the opening is bounded 
outside by a ledge, over which a waterproof 
lid can be fitted at night time and in stormy 
weather. 


Thieves are 


Proper attention to the size of the flues will 
prevent noxious gases from being thrown into 
the shop from the furnaces; if any gas is no- 
ticed, enlarge the flues. This is an item too 
often neglected. It has a direct bearing on the 
health of the employes, and consequently on 
the cost of production, and should receive care- 
ful attention—[C. Vickers in American Ma 
chinist. 


Chimmie Powers’ Answer to Correspondents. 


Papstown, Wis., Mr. Powers: Dear Sir:—I 
am engaged in the foundry business and doing 
a nice class of work, have plenty to do at all 
seasons of the year; employ eight molders 
steady, am a little bit overdrawn at the bank, 
on account of having to pay cash for iron and 
coke, and allowing the usual thirty days for 
customers to remit. What I want is a part- 
ner (molder prefered) with about $2,000 cash 
to be foreman, while I solicit, and attend to 
office work. You know just about what I 
want. Send steady, sober man. Very truly 
yours. Henry Short. 
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Yes, Hiney, I’m sure I know what you want 
Yure like de Irish man what hatd holt uv 
bear and wus hollerin’ fur sum one tu cum an 
help him let go; but I’ll tell de first molder 
see, dat’s out uv work an’ wants tu better his 
self. Nearly all uv dem carries dat muc 
“round in der jeans,” 
uv change. 

Sandy Knight: To avoid trouble uv d: 
kind, always taste de clay wash tu see if « 
helpers gota nuff mud in it. 

Old Foreman: 1. 


so dey wont run sho 


If yer can’t get de wor 
out fasta nuff, why don’t yu use quick san 
2. Molders ain’t glass blowers because de 
blow in glasses, dey do dat tu blow de foa 
off. 

Ozark, Mo. Mr. Powers: I’m proprieto: 
of a small foundry hyre, an now bein’ as ho 
the crops air all in, allowed I’d run up to Se 
Louis, an git some foundry supplics, a coup! 
of brushes, a riddel or two, a piece of rope f 
the crane, a sack of blackin’ and a whole heap 
of stuff, may want to bring a molder back 
hum with me, too. O. Shaw. 

Don't blow de gas out, Rube, before I gets 
dere, an I'll show ye de cheapest place in town 
tu buy brushes, an riddles, but yu needn’t blow 
yer selft fur a new rope fur de crane, b’caus: 
yu kin use de one dat de bull calf is tied whit 
bet yu never tot uv dat. 

Hamilton, O. Mr. Powers: I have a sweet 
heart, he is a molder and says he makes $30 
a.week, he has been here four months now 
and says his home is in Chicago, and that he 
has traveled all over the U. S. he is very at 
tentive to me and Papa likes him very much 
he is to get $5,000 next June so he says, at 
which time he says I can expect him to ask 
me a very important question. His name is 
Charles Hennessy but I call him Charley. are 
you acquainted with him? Elizabeth More. 

Say, Liz; you better give dat tramp de “hot 
foot,” he’s givin both yu an yure old man “hot 
air,” it don’t cut no ice what yu call him, dat’s 
“Spike” Hennessy, an I know’m well. I guess 
sum one’s goin’ tu give him dat $5,000 through 
a seive, nex’ thing yu know he'll try tu borry 
money frum yer, er els he'll try to make a 
touch frum yer old man. 

Old Jour: De paramount issue wid de mold 
ers is sixteen and a half to one, dat is sixteen 
dollars an a half to one week, an not sixteen 
to one like Bryan usta say. 

Detroit, Mich. Mr. Powers: Hearing some 
of the molders talk,am led to believe that gro 
ceries are use ' to some extent around a foun 


dry, am [ right? James Pettigrew 
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ure right, Jim; flour, molases, salt, coal 
ji], an potatoes are used, an some molders use 
je product of a brewery, dey blow beer on 
molds, but dats a bad habit, ’cause wen a mold- 
er gets through doin’ dat he’s like a wild 
beast whats got de taste av blud, an he gen- 
erally starts tu “can up” after hes done, an 
keeps it up untill late, den wen he cums tu 
work in de mornin’ yu kin hang yer overcoat 
yn his bret. 

Jersey City. Dear Sir: I am 
having trouble with my Cupola, and from ob- 
servations recently, deduct that the tuyers are 
too high, because the iron is always dull dur- 


Mr. Powers. 


ng first part of heat, at which time we run 
the engine faster, and have on more than the 
isual compliment of coke, but later on we have 
to reduce the speed, as the iron comes too hot, 
from the facts I have given can you make any 
deductions that would overcome this trouble. 
Yours V. T. S. T. Bunch. 

Yes, Sherlock Holmes, I think I kin put yu 
next, but I don’t think yure “wheels track” 
about de tuyers bein’ to high, dats an old gag. 
[ get forty letters every day wid de same spiel, 
put more shavin on yer bed an dont trow de 
pig iron on top uv dem put wood an coke in 
first, den take a soft hammer an pound de 
blast pipe wen de “big wind” goes on, cause 
de air gets cloged sometimes, "bout de iron 
comin’ to hot in middle uv heat, dats ’cause de 
sun moves ’round an shines in de chargin’ 
oor, put up a awing an yule clouse dat alright 
enough. 


S. E. ATTLE 


A Piece-Work Incident. 


During the panicy season some years ago 
when jobs at molding were as scarce as mold- 
‘rs who will sit and tell you about all the bad 
castings they have made, I took the bull by the 
horns, and got in line with the Polacks and 
Slavs at a car shop foundry door, and after 
sneaking in was fortunate enough to get a 
job. The place was very large and employed 
a large number of men on the floors; fourteen 
flasks of almost everything was a day’s work 
providing the pattern would fit in the standard- 
sized flasks. There was so much iron to melt 
in the cupolas that it was seldom we ever got 
out before seven o’clock, and were often as 
late as ten, although the blast usually went on 
at noon. Of course we were not molding all 
of this time, but we had to stay there all the 
same, and often we had occasion to ask if this 
method of running a shop was right or honest. 


No one could defend the practice, but our 
only solace was that it could not last forever, 
so one day the foreman put me on another job, 
and told me on the quiet that there was a 
chance to make a little more money and get 
out early. I was delighted at this announce- 
ment, to be sure the job was piece work, six- 
teen little patterns in a flask, and sixteen flasks 
were wanted each day, a cent apiece or sixteen 
cents per flask, which made $2.56 cents a day; 
first iron, out of the shop at 3 o’clock, and you 
couldn't lose one of the castings unless you 
put your foot in the mold. This was a “snap,” 


beat a jobbing shop all to pieces—was done 


molding at 11:30 and gone to dinner. I was 


going to follow car after 


this. 


shops altogether 

At the end of the first week I went out to 
see how the Boss Chipper’s account stood with 
mine, and learned that he was about 500 short 
This riled me, because there was no redress; 
his account would stand. I complained to the 
foreman, who said the Chipper’s account would 
have to stand, but ruled that in the future the 
30ss Chipper would have to come in and count 
‘em when they were shook out; so next day 
I stood the 
He came in, 


on front end of floor. 
counted sixteen; next morning. 
was looking, I carried two of the 
and stored them on the back of the 
That afternoon, when through shaking 


“bunches” 


when no one 
“bunches” 
floor. 
out, I carried the sixteen hot ones to the front 
of the floor, and the two cold ones also, so 
when Mr. Chipper came in and counted them 
he gave me credit for two bunches that were 
not made that day at all, and had been counted 
for me the day before. I kept this up from day 
to day for about twelve weeks, when the Boss 
The patterns 
were taken away and I worked on something 
A few 


came in on my floor all 


Chipper told me the job was out. 
else, not quite so much of a “snap.” 
days later the B. C. 
excited, saying, “Where's the foreman, where’s 
the foreman?” I thought sure I had beea 
found out and would be discharged, but my 
fears were allayed when he told me that a 
had because 
they were about 2,500 castings short on the 
other order. 


mistake been made somewhere, 
Presently the foreman appeared 


and told me to run the other job until further 


notice. I had systematically skinned the com- 
pany for $25, which I would never have 


thought of doing had there been a careful and 
correct account kept from the beginning. So 
the above amount is entered on my book to 
read that $5 is for castings lost, strayed or 
stolen, through carelessness of the company. 
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and the other $20 is marked up in the over- 
time column, even though they did keep us off 
the streets at night so that we couldn’t be 


spending our money. C. Riric. 


Trade Papers vs. Circulars. 


he tendency of manufacturers to use cir 
cular letters in place of space in trade papers 
is the result of a wrong idea of the value of 
a good name, writes U. V. White in the North 
western Shoe and Leather Journal. The right 
kind of a paper is the adviser of its 


readers it 


trade 
helps them over the hard places 


in business, it gives notice of new things and 


makes a relentless fight on fakes and fakirs. 
It is, first of all, a friend of its readers. This 
kind of a paper will not accept the advertise- 


ment of any concern which is irresponsible or 


fakish; this gives an implied good name to 


every advertiser. The business relations be- 
tween persons introduced by a mutual friend 
are more cordial than those who meet because 
of the forwardness of the one who has some 
thing to sell. The trade paper will introduce 
any manufacturer or jobber to the class of 
business men he wants to reach. The introduc- 
tion coming in the nature of an advertisement 
does not materially lessen the value of the in 
troduction. The reader knows that the firm 
be allowed to 


in this particular publication. 


is responsible or it would not 
advertise 
[f each advertisement is written in the nature 


of a direct bid for trade, the trade paper ad- 


vertisement will bring larger results than a 
circular every time. The average manufac- 
turer, however, puts a standing card in the 


trade paper space and then supplements this 


advertisement with circular letters, and be- 


cause returns come in he thinks the letters 


alone are responsible. Results come because 


his trade naper advertising has established his 
good 


name. <A business man nowadays who 


gets a circular letter from a strange firm has 
to be mighty interested before he will give it 


any consideration. 
reliable 


It is also a fact that the irresponsible manu 


There's too many good and 
firms to experiment with strangers 
driven out of trade 


facturer, papers, has to 


resort to circular letters. For the legitimate 
manufacturer or jobber to try to compete with 
this class is foolishness. It is foolish for two 
reasons: He simply injures himself every time 
he notices thts class; second, it costs too much 
in proportion to what can be taken out of it. 
circular letters is one of 


Advertising with 


the most expensive kinds of advertising 


Notes From Various Sources. 


Fisher & Co., of Yokohama, Ja; 1, 
write us that 


Stone, 
they are desirous of open ng 
correspondence with manufacturers of fou 

with a view of 
troducing American methods into the s 
of that 


supplies and equipment 


| 
country. They say that it is 
policy to deal exclusively in American goo: 
C. Martin, one of the foremen at the Shi 
Harrison & Co.’s found: 


East St. Louis, Ill, is a much sought 


Howard Iron 


these days. Three foundries have offered him 
a position as foreman, one of these being i: 
Mexico, another in Canada, and the third i 
England. 

The 


London, 


Sturtevant Engineering Compan f 
England, has removed its offic: 
that city to 147 Victoria Street 


The Low Moor Iron Company of Va., a1 


Queen 


nounces the appointment of Dalton, Nash & 
Co., 31 Burling Slip, New York, as exclusive 
sales agents for that company in the Easter 
Mr. E. 


general manager and will assume active charg 


market. 


C. Means has been appo 


of all manufacturing and mining operations 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Compan 
has withdrawn its agency from Mr. J. Gilm 
in New York and vicinity, and will be repr 
sented in the future by Edward J. Etting 

The Standard Sand Company of Everett 
Ohio, have removed their main office to Cleve 
land, Ohio, and will hereafter be known a 
Standard Sand and Foundry Supply Com 
pany 

The catalogue just issued by the Clayto1 
Compressed Works, 26 Cortlandt street, 
York, illustrates and describes the many types 
Reece rs 
Vacuum Pumps, Carbonic Acid Gas and Higl 
Pressure Compressors and the Clayton Au 


of Clayton Air Compressors, Air 


Lift Pumping System. Among the other 

tents of this catalogue will be found full infor 
mation relative to the transmission of con 
air and capacity lost by air compres 
Ci S 


of this catalogue will be forwarded upon aj 


pressed 


sors in operation at various altitudes 


cation. 

De Camp Bros. & Yule have been appot 
exclusive agents in the St. Louis territory 
the sale of the Dayton brand of pig iron. 

The American Machinist Press of New \ 
las issued a 400-page book, entitled “Quest 
and Answers From the American Machin 
\s the title indicates, the contents have, at on 
time or another, appeared in the columns of ‘ht 
\merican Machinist. The book is compiled }} 
Frank Richards, and contains a large num 
of references to the foundry 
price is $1 50 


business ts 
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